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To  the  Rebel 

More  books:  more  blue  books:  worst  of  all  more  "blues" 
We  have  no  time  to  calmly  pick  and  choose; 

We  mix  our  mental  liquors;  taste  and  sip, 
Read  nothing  solidly  nor  stay  to  muse. 

So  Sisyphus  is  but  a  scholar's  myth ; 

It  was  his  library  he  wrestled  with; 
He  tried  to  read  the  books  that  filled  his  shelves, 

He  fills  his  shelves,  his  mind  he  emptieth. 

So  Tantalus  is  one  in  haste  and  stress. 

Who  vainly  strives  to  think  more  and  read  less; 

No  time  to  learn,  mark,  inwardly  digest 

The  leaves  of  knowledge  tossing  from  the  press. 

The  Danaid's  sieve  is  allegorical. 

The  water  passing  through  symbolical ; 
Words,  dogmas,  thoughts  run  through  the  leaky  brain, 

Nor  leave  an  impress  categorical. 

M.  H. 
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"  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous" — (Falstaff). 
Vol.  2  NOVEMBER,  1917  No.  2 

Editorial 

There  has  been  correspondence  and  an  editorial 

Class  Activities       jj^   ^j^g   "Varsity"   on   the   subject  of  class  re- 
in University  .  r-  ,•  i  i 
College                     ceptions.    Editor  and  correspondent  agree  that 

in  the  past  these  receptions  have  left  much  to 
be  desired  but  they  disagree  as  to  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  a  class 
to  exercise  further  economy  in  its  social  functions  in  order  to  give 
to  the  Red  Cross,  The  argument  against  further  economy  in 
class  functions  was  an  unfortunate  one — namely  that  other  people 
are  living  as  usual  during  the  war  and  why  should  the  University 
do  otherwise?  One  obvious  response  is  that  the  University  from 
the  start  has  been  "doing  otherwise"  and  that  the  measure  of 
sacrifice  for  every  individual  and  every  society  within  the  Uni- 
versity must  be  the  measure  of  need.  Never  has  the  need  of  the 
Red  Cross  been  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  V^ith  the  members  of 
each  class  lies  the  responsibility  of  decision  on  this  matter  of 
economy. 

On  the  first  point  editor  and  correspondent  agree  that  class 
functions  have  failed  in  uniting  members  of  the  class.  An  argu- 
ment against  change,  however,  was  that  the  executives  are  not 
efficient  enough  to  make  any  changes  for  the  better.  Again  the 
reply  is  obvious.  Let  the  members  of  the  class  choose  efficient 
executives  from  their  number  and  instruct  them  in  the  course  they 
are  to  take.  This  means  again  that  every  member  of  every  class 
must  decide  what  is  the  best  course  of  action  and  must  use  the 
class  meeting  to  develop  and  control  the  policy  of  the  class. 

The  matter  is  not  a  simple  one  and  the  "Varsity"  is  justified 
in  painting  out  that  there  is  difficulty  in  developing  a  new  policy 
involving  good  class  meetings  and  smaller  functions.  But  is  there 
reason  for  not  making  the  attempt?  If  the  thing  is  worth  doing  at 
all  it  is  worth  doing  well. 
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The  question  of  class  receptions  involves  the  whole  problem 
of  class  organization  and  of  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
past:  notably,  disgraceful  canvassing  for  elections,  poor  class 
meetings,  an  autocratic  executive  not  responsible  to  the  class  and 
receptions  at  which  outsiders  were  present  in  great  numbers  and 
which  comparatively  few  of  the  class  attended — so  that  there  has 
been  a  conspicuous  failure  in  uniting  the  members  of  the  class 
through   these   functions. 

The  first  step  towards  making  much  needed  changes  is  for  every 
member  of  every  class  to  realize  that  democracy  brings  duties  as 
well  as  rights,  and  that  it  is  the  abuse  of  democracy  to  tolerate 
inefhciency  and  to  be  too  comatose  to  have  or  express  opinion.  It 
would  be  a  year  of  great  things  in  the  College  if  every  class  dis- 
covered what  class  functions  ought  to  be  and  acted  on  that  dis- 
covery. 

Rumour  and  ^^^  winter  is  long  and  the  coal  is  short  and 

the  Coal  rumour  is  already  busy  trying  to  reconcile  these 

s   ua  ion  ^^^  apparent  incompatibles.     Many  a  time  has 

she  arranged  them  to  a  nicety.  Many  a  time  as  is  the  way  of 
rumour  has  she  issued  "official  statements"  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  only  to  sweep  them  off  the  board  next  day,  and  write  afresh. 
Her  last  and  latest  scribbling — the  "fact"  of  to-day — has  some 
semblance  of  approach  unto  the  eternal  verities.  Rumour  has 
it  that  the  University  is  going  to  close  during  January  and  stay 
open  until  the  end  of  May.  We  are  not  unready  to  credit  this 
report.  After  our  experience  of  last  year,  when  rumour  became  fact 
and  the  buildings  closed  and  we  traversed  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  city  in  search  of  professorial  inspiration  and  realized  as 
never  before  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  that  "much  study  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh".  Apparently  the  need  of  coal  is  going  to 
be  even  greater  this  winter  than  last,  and  it  is  up  to  the  University 
to  do  its  bit. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  January  closing  besides  the 
saving  of  coal.  It  would  make  a  real  break  in  the  college  year. 
Instead  of  a  brief  two  weeks  which,  with  Christmas  in  the  midst, 
afford  one  scarcely  time  to  yawn  and  stretch  and  turn  over,  before 
the  nine  o'clock  lecture  becomes  a  reality  again,  a  five  or  six 
week's  holiday  would  provide  a  real  change  and  bring  back  students 
and  professors  more  fit  and  ready  for  work.  Again,  there  is  a 
frequent  complaint  that  holidays  are  just  so  much  wasted  time. 
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Attempts  at  getting  work  done  in  the  summer  holidays  have  met 
with  only  qualified  success.  The  time  is  too  long.  People  are 
scattered  and  out  of  touch.  Christmas  holidays,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  been  too  short.  If  the  time  were  lengthened 
it  is  very  possible  that  some  of  the  mental  stimulus  which  students 
are  getting  from  lectures  and  books  might  take  effect.  Given  a 
little  leisure,  a  -student  might  be  tempted  to  follow  out  lines  of 
thought  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  during  the  term  and 
laid  aside  on  account  of  insufficient  time.  It  would  be  worth  his 
while  to  do  it,  because  he  would  immediately  be  going  back  to 
continue  with  the  same  work — college  would  not  be  a  kind  of 
"far  off  divine  event" — like  October.  Given  a  little  leisure,  a 
student  might  find  more  joy  in  his  college  life  too.  He  might  not 
be  immediately  struck  with  the  applicability  of  those  lines  which 
seemed  to  many  a  student  to  be  an  exact  expression  of  his  own 
thoughts — ^we  give  them  as  they  were  published  in  "Varsity" 
some  time  ago. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  little  stone,  ^ 

A  sitting  on  a  hill. 

With  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
But  just  sit  still. 

I  wouldn't  eat,  I  wouldn't  drink, 
I  wouldn't  even  wash. 

I'd  just  sit  still  a  thousand  years 
And  rest  myself,  by  gosh!" 

j^     ffi  •  1  ^t  might  be  regarded  in  many  quarters  either  as  an 

irritating  paradox  or  an  extremely  heretical  position 
to  hold  that  all  good  things  come  from  below.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  devil  was  the  first  Whig,  although  Mr.  Figgis  says  that  it  was  not 
the  devil  but  Thomas  Aquinas.  We  do  not  however  wish  to  indulge 
in  paradox,  or  to  suggest  the  colour  of  our  politics,  but  to  make 
play  with  some  friendly  critics  to  whom  the  head  and  front  of 
The  Rebel's  offending  is  that  it  is  not  the  official  magazine  of 
the  student  body.  It  is  surely  uncharitable  to  cast  up  against  it 
the  accident  of  its  birth.  If  it  was  not  born  in  the  purple,  nor  even 
with  a  silver  spoon  ;n  its  mouth,  it  may  at  least  be  counted  akin  to 
Aphrodite  Anadyomene  in  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  foam  of  the 
restless  undergraduate  mind.  This  should  be  counted  to  it  for 
righteousness.  A  fuller  richer  university  life  can  only  arise  from 
a  fuller  opportunity  of  expression  for  the  many  interests  and  ideas 
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that  make  up  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University.  Such  outlets 
must  be  spontaneous,  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  Rebel  has 
arisen  spontaneously,  like  play,  the  wind,  or  a  good  honest  swear. 
It  does  not  seek  friends  on  any  other  grounds  than  intrinsic  merit. 
But  we  become  priggish  and  forbear! 


October 

The  clouds  have  all  been  swept  away, 

A  dry  west  wind  is  blowing, 
And  ricks  and  grainstacks  in  the  sun 

Are  dry  and  drier  growing. 

The  pinetrees  murmur  in  the  wind, 

There  is  a  smell  of  burning. 
And  red  leaves  down  the  windy  air 

Are  to  the  earth  returning. 

Rhynie. 


Extracts  from  letters  received  by  committee  in 
charge  of  separation  allowances — Authentic- 
Dear  Sir — My  husband  has  been  away  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  got  four  days  furlong  and  has  gone  to  the  Mind  Sweepers. 

Yours  respectfully. 


Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  letter.  I  am  his  Grandfather 
and  his  Grandmother,  he  was  born  and  brought  up  in  this  house 
in  answer  to  your  letter. 

Yours  truly. 


Dear  Sir — You  have  changed  my  little  boy  into  a  little  girl,  will 
it  make  any  difference? 

Yours,  etc. 


Dear  Sir — My  Bill  has  been  put  in  charge  of  a  spitoon.    Shall  I 
get  more  pay? 

Yours  truly. 
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Respected  Sir,  Dear  Sir — Though  I  take  this  liberty  as  it 
leaves  me  at  present  I  beg  to  ask  of  you  will  kindly  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  know  where  my  husbin  though  he  is  not  my  legible 
husbin  as  he  as  a  wife  though  he  says  she  is  dead  but  I  don't  think 
he  has  for  sure  but  we  are  not  married  though  I  am  getting  my 
allotment  regular  which  is  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Loy  George  who  would 
stop  it  if  he  could  and  Mr.  McKanna,  but  if  you  know  where  he 
is  as  he  is  belong  to  the  Navy  Royal  Fling  Corp  for  ever  since  he 
joined  in  January  when  he  was  sacked  from  his  work  for  talking 
back  at  his  bos  which  was  a  woman  at  the  laundry  where  he  worked. 
I  have  not  had  any  money  from  him  since  he  joined  though  he 
told  Mrs.  Harris  what  lives  on  the  ground  |loor  that  he  was  a  pretty 
ossifer  for  six  shillings  a  week  and  lots  of  under  closing  for  the  cold 
weather  and  I  have  three  children  whats  is  been  the  father  of  them 
though  he  says  it  was  my  fault.  Hoping  you  will  write  me  as  soon 
as  you  are  quite  well  as  it  leaves  me  at  present.  I  must  now 
closed  hoping  you  are  well. 

(Sgnd.)  Mrs.  James  Jenkins. 


A    Landmark    of    Canadian    Art 

A  REMOTE  and  simple  Ruskin  of  ancient  China,  surveying 
nature  and  the  Modern  Painters  of  his  own  Celestial  day, 
wrote  as  follows:  "With  the  breath  of  the  Four  Seasons  in 
one's  breast,  one  will  be  able  to  create  on  paper.    The  Five  Colours, 
well  applied,  enlighten  the  World". 

Some  of  our  most  potent,  learned  and  rebellious  Mentors  could, 
doubtless,  identify  and  describe  the  old  Chinese  author.  They 
would  discover  his  subtleties  of  meaning.  They  would  demonstrate 
from  internal  evidence  that  oil  painting  was  not  practised  in  China 
at  such  a  date.  They  would  talk  Dynasties  and  Chinese  Poetry 
and  Sociology,  and  might  draw  a  comparison  between  the  times 
when  the  five  precious  colours  of  the  old  painter  were  honoured  as 
enlighteners  of  the  world,  and  the  present  days  of  fence  advertising 
and  such  enlightenment.  They  might  digress  into  Post-Impres- 
sionism, Cubism,  Vorticism,  Synchromism,  lining  up  as  rebels  or 
retrogrades  according  tct  their  ages  and  the  source  of  their  degrees. 
But  it  is  possible  that  they  might  just  miss  the  fact,  that  the  Sun 
shining  on  the  Campus  as  they  talked,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
brought  the  garden  of  our  old  writer  into  bloom.    The  breath  of 
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the  Four  Seasons  stirs  alike  in  College  maples  or  Chinese  acacias 
Is  there  not  something  wholesome,  true,  living  and  immediate  in 
the  words  flicked  and  thickened  into  being  by  the  deft  brush  of  our 
yellow  Ruskin?  The  dust  of  time  is  but  a  preservative  for  them. 
They  are  fresh  and  simple  as  a  spray  of  apple  blossom,  or  the 
spread  of  a  bird's  wing  against  the  gradated  sky  of  the  elder  art. 

In  a  right  Rebellious  Geography,  East  and  West  do  not  so  much 
meet  as  radiate  from  a  common  centre.  The  Yang-Tse-Kiang  is 
a  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  both  flow  from  Parnassus 
through  the  land  of  Sweet  Living,  where  the  five  or  more  colours 
still  enlighten  that  folk  having  a  heart  ready  for  enlightenment. 
The  breath  of  the  Four  Seasons  must  ever  be  our  basic  inspiration. 
No  China  Wall  or  Dutch  dyke,  or  British  privilege  hinders  the  free 
passage  of  that  living  breath.  It  moves  as  freely  over  Halifax 
as  over  Hang-Kow.  It  is  made  for  human  lungs,  and  they  must 
breathe  it  or  the  soul  will  die. 

And  so,  the  ice  firms  and  whitens  over  Kachebagamog,  Little 
Lac  Grenier  opens  a  blue  eye  to  the  Spring,  the  wild  cherries  toss 
in  bloom  against  the  primeval  rocks  of  Georgian  Bay,  the  maples 
culminate  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  year  sleeps  as  the  first  flakes 
come  steadily  down  among  the  spruce  and  birches  of  the  far  woods. 
The  inspiration  waits.  The  eager  soul  needs  merely  come  and 
breathe  it. 

Thus  have  the  seasons  passed  along  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Canoe  Lake  in  Algonquin  Park.  But  the  landscape  has  a  new 
feature  there.  In  the  quiet  days  of  late  summer,  a  cairn  was  raised 
on  the  lift  of  a  rocky  shore,  where  it  stands  rosy-grey  against  the 
dark  background  of  spruce.  From  the  end  of  the  lake  towards 
the  Smoke  Lake  Portage,  the  intent  eye  can  separate  it  from  other 
rock  and  bush.  The  canoe-man  passing  to  or  from  Joe  Lake  can 
readily  catch  the  little  cairn  shouldering  into  the  sky-line  above 
him.  The  visitor  to  Mowat  Lodge  Hotel  may  note  it  a  mile  or 
so  away  over  the  water,  or  he  may  suddenly  catch  a  reflection  from 
the  new  brass  of  its  inscription  plate. 

If  he  should  cross  the  water  or  make  enquiry  at  hand,  he  will 
find  that  the  cairn  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Tom  Thomson, 
a  Canadian  artist  who  was  drowned  in  Canoe  Lake  on  July  8th, 
1917. 

Such  a  monument  is  almost  unique  in  Canada.  One  similar 
in  intention,  stands  in  the  burying  ground  of  Fort  Mattagami 
far  in  the  north  of  Algonquin,  commemorating  the  death  of  Neil 
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McKechnie,  a  young  artist  of  promise  who  was  drowned  in  a 
rapid  there  some  years  ago.  They  suggest  that  Canada  is  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  four  seasons  pass  annually  over  her,  breathing 
inspiration  to  eternal  beauty,  as  well  as  life  for  crops  and  lumber. 
They  indicate  her  identity  with  classical  lands.  She  is  making 
the  simple  beginnings  of  tradition.  She  is  raising  a  human  and 
poetical  background  for  the  coming  generations.  One  thinks  of 
Fontainbleau  and  the  memorials  in  the  Forest  there  to  Barbizon 
masters.  Perhaps  Canada  has  already  begun  her  Fontainebleau. 
Many  think,  that  if  this  is  the  beginning  she  has  chosen  a  worthy 
name. 

Tom  Thomson — to  give  him  his  name  as  he  preferred  it — was 
a  natural  painter.  He  was  Canadian  born,  and  without  any  direct 
academic  training.  He  certainly  knew  nothing  of  Chinese  classics 
but  his  life  in  the  latter  years  was  a  demonstration  of  the  quiet 
truth  of  our  old  author.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  lived  the  usual  squirrel- 
hunting,  apple-eating,  cow-chasing,  chore-drudging  life  of  the  farm 
boy.  An  illness  in  early  manhood  sent  him  to  the  woods,  and 
probably  fixed  the  passion  he  had  for  wild  Canada.  This  passion 
remained  with  him  through  years  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
find  a  formal  and  conventional  level  for  his  life.  Among  many 
other  things,  he  even  did  hard  labour  for  a  time  in  a  Business 
College.  Gradually  he  got  into  a  steady  connection  with  a  living 
art  by  working  at  designing  for  the  modern  business  of  Photo- 
Engraving.  He  made  fine  Catalogue  covers  and  pages,  or  quaint 
advertisements,  and  learned  that  good  art  may  be  developed  out- 
side of  schools  and  academies  by  the  full  expression  of  an  idea 
in  easy  conformity  to  business  needs  and  technical  processes. 
He  worked  with  congenial  friends  who  were  cheerful  rebels,  and 
made  their  life  as  much  a  joke  as  possible,  but  looked  seriously  to 
higher  things.  They  sketched  and  painted  in  leisure  time.  They 
made  canoe  trips  and  pictures.  They  went  hunting  and  brought 
back  sketches  instead  of  deer  heads.  They  cropped  up  in  the  art 
shows  and  newspaper  critics  began  to  speak  of  them  as  "The 
Algonquin  Park  School". 

Scribbling  habitues  of  the  theatres  looked  on  their  work  as  new 
vaudeville,  and  primly  found  fault  with  their  painting  of  Nature. 
There  were  ribald  criticisms  and  Donnybrook  controversies,  only 
kept  in  check  by  the  law  of  libel  and  the  timidity  of  unrebellious 
editors.  Thomson  took  little  part  in  these  things,  beyond  sup- 
plying a  goodly  share  of  exasperating  art  for  the  critics. 
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In  the  latter  years  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods. 
Unmarried,  and  having  Thoreau's  skill  in  wanting  but  little,  he 
was  practically  independent  of  the  mean  recognition  given  by 
Canadians  to  the  better  efforts  of  their  national  artists.  He  could 
devote  himself  freely  to  the  study  of  the  nature  that  attracted 
him.  He  worked  as  a  fire-ranger  and  guide  in  Algonquin,  and 
became  thoroughly  intimate  with  that  region.  Leaving  Toronto 
before  the  break-up  in  Spring,  and  not  returning  to  his  studio 
until  after  the  setting-in  of  Winter,  he  practically  stood  waiting 
on  his  chosen  ground  for  every  inspirational  opportunity.  This 
concentration  of  purpose,  and  his  natural  genius  and  knowledge, 
and  sympathy  with  his  subject  are  shown  in  over  300  sketches  and 
pictures  left  by  him.  They  present  the  skies,  woods,  lakes  and 
rapids  of  the  Northland  in  intimate  aspects  rarely  seen  by  the 
casual  visitor.  And  they  do  this  in  a  simple  direct  way,  obviously 
inspired  by  the  essential  character  of  the  subject.  They  are 
particularly  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  intensity  of  colour, 
fine  colour  being  undoubtedly  the  great  art  heritage  of  Canadians 
in  their  country. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  life  and  work 
of  Tom  Thomson,  or  Canadian  art  in  detail. 

One  is  principally  concerned  here  with  the  memorial  erected  to 
his  memory  at  Canoe  Lake.  There  he  had  mostly  spent  several  years 
of  the  few  he  had  been  able  to  give  definitely  to  art.  He  had  a 
favourite  camping  place  on  the  lake  and  usually  made  his  first 
spring  visit  to  the  Northland  at  that  point,  sketching  the  melting 
snows  and  ice  and  the  changing  season's  ups  and  downs  from  bliz- 
zards to  cherry  blossoms.  It  was,  therefore  fitting,  that  after  his 
tragic  death,  a  number  of  his  fellow  artists  and  friends  should  get 
together  and  decide  to  place  a  memorial  to  him  there. 

This  was  done,  a  brass  inscription  plate  was  designed  and 
engraved  and  set  on  the  south  face  of  a  simple  truncated  pyramidal 
cairn  of  boulders,  strongly  piled  and  cemented  in  a  commanding 
position  close  to  an  old  camp  of  the  artist.  There  above  the  rocks 
that  still  show  the  paint-scrapings  made  by  the  artist  in  cleaning 
the  palette  after  work  the  simple  and  fitting  memorial  stands 
facing  southwards  down  the  long  reach  of  the  lake. 

There  was  that  in  the  character  of  Tom  Thomson,  which  in- 
spired all  who  knew  him  with  affection.  This  was  shown  strongly 
in  the  building  of  the  cairn,  which  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty 
on  a  site  so  elevated  and  remote.    It  would  be  both  interesting  and 
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gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  efforts  of  the  builders  in  detail. 
One  honours  them  all,  but  the  generous  planning  and  actual  labour 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Beatty,  R.C.A., 
should  certainly  be  mentioned.  It  was  a  fine  thing,  well  done, 
worthy  of  the  generous  sincerity  that  should  characterize  an  art 
fittingly  named  Canadian. 
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The  inscription  which  was  written  and  designed  by  another 
friend  of  Tom  Thomson's  is  reproduced  on  the  preceding  page. 

One  hopes  that  the  long  waters  of  Algonquin  Park  will  bring 
many  a  discerning  reader  to  this  cairn,  and  that  its  wording  and 
purpose  will  aid  him  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Land, 
which  is  the  aim  of  travel.  One  hopes  to  find  it  a  beacon  for 
Canadian  Art,  guiding  artist  and  patron  alike  into  the  breezy  ways 
where  the  breath  of  the  Four  Seasons  blows  purely,  inspiring  both 
of  them  to  action  enlightening  the  world. 

J.  E.  H.  MacDonald. 


Flight 

We  left  behind  the  tired  town. 

The  dust  and  noise  and  traffic  there. 

And  gladly  felt  our  pinions  meet. 
The  shock  of  the  embracing  air. 

Birds  wheeled  about  us — meadows,  hills 

Only  a  distant  blur  of  green. 
Flashed  past  beneath  us  and  we  caught 

A  river's  narrow  silver  sheen. 

The  keen  wind  smote  us  and  the  sun, 
Above  us,  watching  our  swift  flight, 

Stabbed  through  the  miles  of  air  between 
His  sudden  spears  of  golden  light. 

Higher — and  wandering  aimless  clouds 
Muffled  us,  chill  gray  fold  on  fold, 

Baffling  sight  and  even  thought 

Until  we  dropped  beneath  their  hold. 

Then  joyously  we'd  dive  and  turn 
Mocking  the  swallow's  graceful  flight, 

Seeking  at  times  the  blue  o'erhead, 

Then  dropping  fast  down  steeps  of  light. 

Dre. 
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"  Paragraphs  '* 

Of  Pendants 

ONE  could  give  of  these  a  list  as  fantastic  as  that  of  the  rats 
the  Hamelin  piper  lured  to  their  destruction, — big  pedants, 
little  pedants,  gray  pedants  and  young  pedants — most 
fantastic  and  pitiful  of  them  all.  Once,  and  here  Browning  again 
lends  the  clue,  there  was  a  grammarian  who  was  also  a  heroic 
man,  and  they  gave  him  heroic  sepulture  on  the  mountain-tops 
borne  shoulder-high  to  his  grave  by  singing  youths.  The  gram- 
marian's eye  was  dim  and  "tussis"  racked  him,  but  ovv  and  ore 
re  and  5e  imperiously  beckoned  to  him.  They  were  his  star,  his 
gleam,  his  tossing  plume,  and  he  followed  where  they  led,  hacking 
with  his  self-fashioned  tools  into  the  grit  of  the  towering  mount 
of  knowledge.  There  is  much  necessary  spade-work  to  be  done  in 
the  world,  and  to  labour  lovingly  and  knowingly  is  not  to  achieve 
to  true  pedantry.  Your  honest  pedant  does  not  work  to  any 
purpose — at  least  that  is  worth  recognizing  as  such.  He  does 
not  necessarily  crucify  the  flesh  with  unremitting  study;  indeed, 
he  will  probably  plan  his  day  so  that  he  gets  his  regular  nourish- 
ment, his  regular  sleep,  and  his  punctual  laborious  exercise.  He 
does  not  play,  but  plays  at  games,  and  merely  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion, an  item  in  the  prescribed  regimen  of  his  day.  There  is  some- 
thing lifeless  and  lumbering  in  the  movements  of  his  body,  some- 
thing heavy  and  portentous  in  the  movements  of  his  mind.  He 
has  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  ordinary  stupid  person  who  cheer- 
fully and  unobtrusively  performs  his  undistinguished  part,  and 
nothing  of  the  fascination  of  the  brilliantly  fallible,  whose  faults 
are  almost  virtues.  The  perfect  pedant  confuses  knowledge  with 
wisdom,  vanity  with  dignity,  death  with  life.  Let  him  be  blotted 
out! 


On  Margins 

IS  the  end  of  all  thought  necessarily  an  action?  Need  we  yield 
so  much  as  we  do  to  the  domination  of  practical  results,  or 
is  it  not  rather  in  the  scheme  of  things  that  our  lives  should  be 
marginal  and  free?  Must  each  day  add  its  paragraph  of  crabbed 
text  with  no  fair  space  left  for  the  comment,  for  the  brave  marginal 
flourish?  Four  years  the  student  has  free  from  office  stool  or 
magisterial  chair  to  learn  the  art  of  living.    To  the  dull  all  things 
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are  dull,  and  of  the  complacently  incompetent  there  is  no  argument 
here.  Our  concern  is  for  the  failure  of  the  competent,  for  the 
tragedy  of,  misplaced  ambitions  and  perverted  enthusiasms,  for 
the  dulled  sensibilities  and  the  unquickened  brain.  Let  him  who 
is  not  yet  wholly  marred  shun  the  vice  of  literalness,  yet  equally 
avoid  all  slovenly  approximations  to  the  truth.  Facts  are  treacher- 
ous or  salutary  as  the  mind  uses  them.  The  reaction  is  every- 
thing; it  is  your  comment  upon  the  text  that  leaves  it  a  dead 
letter  or  illuminates  it,  makes  of  it  a  medley  of  disordered  syllables 
or  an  instrument  of  power.  You  hear  much  of  the  fever  of  our 
modern  life  with  its  "sick  hurry  and  divided  aims",  and  you  will 
have  much  ado  to  avoid  being  caught  in  the  cog-wheels  and 
whirled  in  helpless  revolution  until  the  lever  is  touched  and  for 
you  the  mad  machinery  stops.  Life  is  tragic  enough  indeed  for 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  live,  and  from  you  it  will  exact  a 
heavy  toll  of  unrewarded  hours.  But  there  is  no  defeat  for  the 
seeing  mind,  and  for  him  whose  life  is  marginal  and  free  there  will 
be  exquisite  compensations,  luminous  interspaces  in  whose  light 
hidden  things  are  made  plain,  uplands  of  vision  where  the  air  is 
pure. 

The  Sinner. 


Earth  and  Heaven 

Below,  the  vivid  brightness  of  the  grass  and  trees, 
It  just  has  rained. 

Above,  an  awful  rumble  and  a  murky  sky.  .  . 
So,  as  a  child,  I  thought  of  earth  and  heaven. 

The  road  is  very  hot  and  dusty  too. 

And  I  am  tired. 

Above,  alluring,  drifts  a  soft-curved  cloud.  .  . 

So,  now,  grown  old,  I  think. 

R.  S. 


Aseptic    Savonarola 

1  January,  1920:  The  War  is  over.  The  Allies  are  recovering 
from  an  intoxication  of  "maffecking".  Kaiser  executed!  Hohen- 
zollerns  extinct!  German  language  forbidden  for  ever!  The 
Austrian    pine    uprooted    in    all   the   parks!    Titles   distributed! 
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And  yet — well — everyone  felt  something  still  was  wanting 
in  the  surfeit  of  self-satisfied  peace.  A  great,  big,  ugly  want! 
Deep  down  were  whispers,  then  words  cautious  and  chosen, 
then  a  mighty  articulation  "We  must  clean  up  after  this  awful 
war".  "Clean  up"  became  a  passion,  a  veritable  rallying  cry. 
Strangers  met  in  the  street  cars,  looked  democratically  at  one 
another — ah!  that  democratic  look! — and  whispered  "Clean  up, 
brother".  From  crag  to  crag,  from  peak  to  peak  the  cry  was  flung. 
The  Canadian  Clubs  flung  it  to  the  Women's  Institutes!  The 
Teachers'  Conventions  hurled  it  at  the  University  Councils! 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been  such  a  scene. 
Prize  Essays  were  written  on  "Cleaning  up"  in  every  primary 
school.  Scholarships  were  provided  to  send  men  to  Oxford  to 
study  "cleaning  up".  The  American  universities  provided  gradu- 
ate courses  on  "cleaning  up".  Every  one  had  amission;  every 
church  a  creed;  every  lecturer  a  theme;  every  student  a  purpose. 

Yet — nothing  was  done.  The  winter  days  passed  to  spring. 
On  April  1,  1920,  the  Loud-Jawed  Imperial  Government  set  aside 
a  week  for  debate.  In  the  Lords,  Lord  Chipmunk  hit  a  high  note: 
"We  must  look  to  Canada!  Did  not  Canada  save  Paris?  Did 
not  Canada  win  the  war?  Noble  Lords,  trust  Canada".  A  govern- 
ment motion  was  proposed  in  both  houses  "This  House  ex  aminio 
believes  Canada  will  clean  up".  The  "clean  uppers"  wiped  out 
the  "dirtites".  A  sense  of  awful  responsibility  settled  down  on 
our  land.  The  atmosphere  was  tense  with  ambition.  Canada 
knew  she  had  a  mission!  And  yet — here  in  Toronto,  the  University 
went  through  awful  months  of  childbirth  and  produced  only  a 
miserable  Group  System.  The  anxious  world  folded  a  disappointed 
mantle  round  its  naked  expectation,  and  hid  itself  in  the  dirt  of 
lost  hopes.  "Clean  up"  had  risen  from  its  big  palpitating  heart — 
the  throbbing  vital  gift  of  the  big  war.  Failure — and  the  war  in 
vain!    Canada  had  proved  a  broken  maple! 

Then,  when  the  peoples  had  sunk  down  into  the  routine,  when 
"clean  up"  became  only  an  ideal,  a  shock,  a  resurrection  shock 
came.  Men  had  forgotten  the  Canadian  Bureau  of  Scientific 
Research.  But  behind  the  mystery  of  a  masterful  purpose,  it  had 
been  working  in  secret,  and  suddenly  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue 
Dr.  M — m  announced  on  the  fateful  anniversary  of  peace  to  a 
meeting  of  Toronto  Manufacturers  that  an  important  discovery 
had  been  made  which  would  "clean  up"  everything.  The  audience 
was  asked  to  await  the  morning  Globe. 
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"Aseptic  Savonarola 

The  soap  that  will  clean  you  up! 

The  soap  that  will  clean  your  neighbour  up! 

The  soap  that  will  clean  your  enemy  up! 

Cerebral  bugs;  dirty  hands;  fetid  consciences;  everything 
cleaned  up!  The  soap  acts  physically,  mentally,  spiritually. 
Wash  and  be  clean. 

Photographs  of  the  C.B.S.R.  on  each  cake. 

Special  terms  for  quantities. 

Parliaments,   Universities,   Tutorial    Groups   supplied    Free." 

On  the  following  day  all  the  world  went  mad.  On  Sunday 
President  F — r  preached  on  Naaman  the  Leper,  and  pointed  out 
how  cleanliness  now  was  democratised.  A  clean  audience  bowed 
clean  heads  in  clean  thanksgiving.  Many  were  the  glorious  scenes 
in  those  pregnant  weeks.  The  Premier  publicly  washed  his  head 
with  Aseptic  Savonarola,  and  lo,  he  was  made  whole  and  whole- 
some— every  whit.  In  Queen's  Park,  politicians  washed  their 
hands  for  ever  from  picking  and  stealing.  The  City  Hall  Square 
was  thick  with  the  sweet  soap-suds — Savonarola  leaves  no  smell. 
The  University  Faculty  and  Student  body  carried  out  the  ritual 
with  ceremonial  dignity  on  the  Campus.  Degrees  were  conferred 
amid  aseptic  surroundings.  The  Bureau  was  doctored  again  and 
again.  Ah!  those  were  big  days!  Those  were  the  days  of  your 
true    "ablutionist". 

Weeks  passed  to  months.    Savonarola  was  known  in  all  lands. 

From  the  greasy  mountains  of  Iceland  to  the  torrid  Strand  of 

London ;   from   Dan  even   unto   Beersheba  everyone   was  clean. 

Eden  had  come  back  again  and  Loud-Jaw  publicly  declared  that 

Britain    had    fought  entirely   for    "cleanliness";     while   W^ordey 

Wileson  proudly  claimed  that  America  had  washed  Democracy! 

Big  days!    Oh,  the  joys  of  physical  dirtlessness!     One  wash  per 

week — so  satisfying — so  lasting — so  sweetly  efifective.     Men  and 

brothers — minds  and  bodies  swept  and  garnished.     The  children 

lisped    in    Savonarola   and   Savonarola    came.      Science    was 

justified  in  the  universe  and  the  world  sank  down,  alas,  to  satiety — 

for  there  were  no  more   things  to  war  for.     Science  somewhat 

grimly  smiled. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

1  January,  .1923:  Two  years  have  passed.  On  a  clean  New 
Year's  day,  on  a  clean  campus — clean  distracted,  might  be  seen 
Dr.  J.  A.  M — d  of  The  Globe,  President  F — r  and  Dr  George  L — e 
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in  animated  conversation.  Something  had  gone  wrong.  The 
evening  papers  helped  to  break  the  news:  "A  new  disease  has 
appeared.  Our  readers  will  have  noticed  for  several  weeks  past 
that  our  letter  press  has  been  getting  dimmer  and  dimmer.  This 
will  be  our  last  edition  until  further  notice.  Our  machinery  refuses 
to  print.  President  F — 1 — r  noticed  that  his  copy  of  the  University 
Calendar  was  losing  its  letter  press.  At  four  o'clock  to-day,  his 
copy  became  quite  white.  Mr.  James  Brebner's  copy  went  white 
at  2.27  p.m.  In  the  Reference  Library  the  disease  was  found  to  be 
making  appalling  ravages.  Whole  stacks  of  books  were  found  to 
be  complete  blanks.  Binding  and  paper  remained,  only  the  printing 
was  gone.  From  observation,  it  appears  that  books  in  frequent 
use  were  in  the  worst  condition;  but  the  disease  seemed  to  spread 
where  these  books  were  shelved  beside  books  never  used.  Dr. 
M — m  of  the  C.B.S.R.  in  an  interview  said  that  the  whole  matter 
was  in  safe  hands  and  that  the  body  which  had  invented  Savona- 
rola could  be  implicity  trusted.  A  special  Cabinet  Meeting  has 
advised  calm  fortitude  and  patient  cheer". 

Days  went  by — the  disease  became  world  wide.  The  British 
Museum  became  a  palace  of  decay.  The  Bodeian  and  all  the  big 
libraries  closed  in  blank-papered  despair.  Then  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  world  failed.  Words  disappeared  from  the  Telegraph 
forms  as  soon  as  the  clerks  touched  them.  Never  were  such  days. 
There  remained  only  to  wash  and  to  wait.  Wait — and  wait  we  did. 
Scientific  committees  were  appointed.  Dr.  M — m  worked 
with  a  will.  Then  a  ray  of  hope.  In  the  Ward  was  found  a  little 
second-hand  bookstore.  Good  once  more  came  from  Nazareth. 
The  unused  storeroom  of  books  was  found  intact,  the  store's  records 
unfaded.  Men  gazed  in  wonder.  The  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  guarded  the  building.  The  proprietor  was  carefully  cross 
examined.  His  evidence  disclosed  nothing,  the  Premier  only  re- 
marking to  Dr.  M — m  at  the  close,  "It's  a  pity  he  never  used 
Savonarola".  A  third  year  student,  acting  as  memory-clerk  to 
the  Committee — stenography  was  now  useless — heard  the  remark. 
It  was  repeated  in  the  Household  Science  Laboratory  (third  year), 
and  with  the  humanitary  expedition  for  which  that  underworked 
Department  has  become  world  famous,  the  crisis  was  advanced  a  step 
further.  Savonarola  was  a  fraud!  Every  cake  used  covered  the 
human  fingers  with  a  pernicious,  invisible,  ineradicable  acid,  which 
fed  on  printer's  ink.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Miss 
L — d,  her  friend  Dr.  M — m  would  have  been  "  Savonarolled  "  by  the- 
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mob.  Passions  broke  bounds.  Huge  stores  of  the  cursed  thing 
were  publicly  destroyed;  but  destruction  was  no  cure.  Humanity 
was  diseased.  Day  by  day  bitter  news  came  in  as  ships  arrived 
from  Europe.  The  first  folio  of  Shakespere  was  beginning  to  go 
bad.  The  mediaeval  MSS.  of  the  great  libraries  were  tainted. 
Priceless  books  were,  alas,  no  longer  books.  Mr.  Britling  and  God 
the  Invisible  King  were  for  ever  out  of  print!  The  Scientific  Bureau 
could  fnd  no  cure.  Men  cursed  science.  The  leaders  of  the  "Clean- 
up War"  were  execrated.  Loud-Jaw  and  Wordey  Wileson  were 
burned  in  effigy.  All  honours  and  doctors  degrees  were  publicly 
cancelled  so  great  was  the  demand  made  by  the  staff  of  The  Evening 
Telegram.    And  still  no  hope. 

"The  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  the  hour  before  dawn." 
President  F — r  happened  to  meet  Mr.  H.  H.  L — n  coming  driving 
by  accident  to  the  University  Library,  and  began  to  commiserate 
with  him.  It  was  hoped  soon  to  open  the  Library  as  a  Department 
of  Barbering  (B.A.  =  Barber's  Assistant);  as  yet  the  grant  from 
the  Government  remained  too  small  to  have  allowed  any 
enquiry  into  the  sad  condition  which  it  shared  as  Library 
with  other  libraries.  The  main  library  door  was  opened. 
Everything  remained  as  on  that  tragic  day  of  torment  There 
were  the  271  books  used  diligently  by  the  students  during 
each  session  on  their  shelves  behind  the  main  desk — all  eaten 
white  The  President's  words  are  alone  sufficient  to  describe 
the  scene:  "We  opened  the  iron  doors,  which  groaned  in  the  agon- 
ising gloom  of  intellectual  darkness.    A  bookless  world — a  printless 

world    was    ours.      Mr.    L — n — a    most    remarkable    thing was 

humanised.  A  grim  determination  led  us  into  the  iron  cage  of 
Savonarola's  desolations.  The  collection,  caught  by  hard  fate 
from  the  miserly  hands  of  a  Government  Grant,  useless.  Well  did 
I  utter  'We  have  laboured  in  vain'.  Mr,  L — n  knew  that  his  life's 
work  was  ruined.  He  was  indeed  broken  in  the  spirit.  There  at 
my  hand  were  the  great  standard  works — would  that  I  had  learned 
them  by  heart.  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary,  a  cenotaph  of  learning. 
Affection  and   memory  moved   me — I   opened  one   volume   in   a 

spirit  of  reckless  abandon.    Lo!  there  it  was — the  same  old  book 

yes,  the  well  known  binding  and  paper  and  weight;  the  companion 

of  many  an  intellectual  journey — there  it  was  for  me,  alas what 

could  it  be? — what  it  ever  was,  what  it  ever  was — a  well  printed 
book.    There  was  no  disease !    Magic  moment!    Glorious  moment! 
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Mr.  L — n  staggered  against  the  Rolls'  Series,  I  held  him  back  in 
philanthropic  zeal.  The  disease  had  not  appreciably  touched  the 
University  Library." 

In  an  interview  Mr.  L — n  gave  out  to  the  press  the  following 
information:  "Owing  to  the  wise  methods  pursued  for  many  years 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  Library,  I  have  been  able  to  preserve 
in  the  world's  calamity,  some  100,000  volumes.  Arrangements  are 
being  completed  by  which  scholars  can  consult  the  books  in  glass 
cases  under  lock  and  key.  The  exact  method  of  handling  the  books 
has  not  been  perfected;  but,  in  a  few  days,  it  is  hoped  to  announce 
it".  Announced  it  was.  Scholars  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  University  became  world  famous.  Mr.  L — n's 
methods  were  subject  matter  for  oral  epic  which  children  learned 
from  their  teachers.  Degrees  were  conferred,  portraits  hung,  and 
it  was  once  more  Canada  that  had  saved  the  universe  by  the  in- 
telligent scientific  foresight  which  had  kept  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
University  Library's  books  from  the  fingers  diseased  with  Aseptic 
Savonarola. 

The  old  students,  who  had  often  complained,  made  a  public  act 
of  reparation  to  the  Library  authorities,  and  President  F — r 
preached  in  Convocation  Hall  on 

The  Evils  of  Rash  Judgment. 
Taking  as  his  text  "of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end. " 

:((  3(c  %  ^  ^  ^ 

In  those  glorious  pregnant  days,  men  forgot  the  Canadian 
Bureau  of  Scientific  Research.  A  world  somehow  saved,  by  in- 
telligent foresight,  from  complete  lack  of  literary  and  book  culture 
was  content  to  accept  the  fact  that  the  blessings  of  science  have 
terrible  limitations!  Savonarola  was  judged  at  its  true  worth 
and  given  its  proper  place;  but  the  name  of  Mr.  L — n  is  uttered 
where  once  the  glory  of  Dr.  M — c — 1 — m  reigned. 

Verb.  Sat.  Sap. 


And  how  absurd  it  seems 
To  catch  the  airy  phantoms  of  our  dreams, 
And  lead  them  fettered  close  in  wordy  gyves 
Upon  the  printed  page. 

H.  D.  L. 
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Love's  Dilemma 

I  longed  to  say:  "Your  eyes  are  blue 
And  dark  as  violets  that  peep 
From  under  leafage  hidden  deep." 
But,  sweet,  I  daren't  say  that  to  you! 

Nay,  those  same  eyes  would  grow  as  cold 
As  icebergs  on  a  storm-swept  sea. 
Would  order  pilgrimage  for  me. 
Too  hard  a  penance  for  the  bold ! 

Our  talk  is  of  philosophy. 
Of  art,  of  law,  of  church,  of  state; 
Demolishment  shall  be  their  fate. 
Utopias  for  you  and  me. 

Oh,  love,  how  fight  the  spell  you  cast? 
Teach  truant  eyes  they  must  be  blind? 
(Too  soon  familiar  makes  unkind.) 
Say,  shall  I  find  your  heart  at  last? 

Pale  Studente. 


Counter-Revolution 

"You  understand  me:  I'm  a  beast,  I  know. 
But  see,  now — ■" 

IT  is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  feel  the  ecstasies  that  ought  lawfully  to 
be  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  the  abolition  of  the  lecture  in 
favour  of  the  Tutorial  Group.  Some  conservative  member  of 
the  staff  may  be  cheered  to  know  that  even  one  would  regret  the 
passing  of  his  mellow  dissertations  and  find  little  compensation  in 
the  enforced  study  of  professorial  personality.  Of  course,  there 
are  groups  where  the  inexhaustible  "ego"  is  not  the  chief  subject 
of  investigation;  but  if  you  will  consider  calmly  the  various  con- 
tributions of  both  students  and  professors  to  the  literature  of  the 
Tutorial  System  you  will  find  that  the  source  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  each  is  the  assumption,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  the  new 
dispensation  will  permit  him  to  exalt  his  "ego". 
Hear  first  the  Student: 
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"When  we  are  at  last  delivered  from  the  prison  where  we  are 
forced  'to  sit  listening  to  the  turnkeys  discoursing  without  charm 
or  interest  on  subjects  that  they  do  not  understand  and  do  not 
care  about,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  making  you  understand 
or  care  about'* — when,  at  last  we  enter  upon  the  new  era  of  in- 
tellectual liberty,  we  shall  put  the  tyrant  professor  and  all  his 
works  very  properly  in  place.  In  meekness  of  spirit  he  will  sit 
by,  speaking  only  when  he  is  spoken  to,  while  I  and  my  brothers 
heatedly  discuss  the  universe,  and  come  to  no  conclusions  what- 
ever about  it.  Only  the  professor  will  have  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse  for  being  bored." 

So  much  for  the  undergraduate  interpretation  of  this  "Idea"; 
"Ideas"  are  an  important  by-product  of  the  new  system.  Hear 
now  the  Professor.  His  conception  is  so  much  more  beneficent. 
He  is  altogether  fatherly  in  his  attitude;  but  the  new  Student 
needs  not  to  be  told  that  Bernard  Shaw  has  branded  parental 
authority  as  the  most  indefensible  variety  of  tyranny.  Yet  hear 
ye  the  Professor: 

"First  of  all  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  utterly 
despise  my  students.  They  are  all  conceited.  Their  ignorance  is 
appalling.  Whatever  intellectual  glimmerings  they  have  ever  had 
have  been  snufifed  out  in  the  course  of  their  earlier  education. 
However,  it  is  my  sincere  desire  to  bring  about  the  intellectual 
salvation  of  these  unregenerate  young  persons.  With  this  end  in 
view,  I  shall  marshall  them  in  groups,  small  enough  to  permit 
of  intimate  personal  contact  between  student  and  tutor.  I  shall 
require  of  each  member  of  a  group  an  essay  every  week,  and  all 
my  fellow-tutors  shall  do  likewise,  so  that  a  student's  weekly 
output  shall  be  a  score  or  so.  By  subjecting  these  essays  to  wither- 
ing criticism,  and  by  requiring  the  writers  to  participate  after- 
wards in  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as  interest  me,  I  shall  in 
time  bring  them  all  to  a  conviction  of  their  original  ignorance. — 
Which  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education." 

A  contemplation  of  this  educational  scheme  in  all  its  benefi- 
cence is  productive  of  conviction  that  the  first  principle  of  educa- 
tion, as  of  philanthropy,  is  "not  so  much  to  do  men  good,  as  to 
protect  them  from  those  who  wish  to  do  them  good".  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  defend  the  lecture  system  on  the  ground  of  its  adequacy 
for  our  protection.    A  few  of  us  may  object  to  being  made  merely 


"Note. — This  Student  would,  of  course,  quote  Bernard  Shaw. 
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the  material  for  experiments  as  regards  the  evolution  of  Know- 
ledge, without  external  aids,  in  the  clash  of  human  intellects — 
especially  as  the  experiments  are  not  particularly  successful. 

In  days  like  these  when  originality  and  chaos  are  popular 
cant,  to  defend  anything  so  orderly  as  the  lect-ure  system  is  quite 
reactionary;  just  the  sort  of  thing  one  would  expect  of  a  person 
with  a  distaste  for  being  bullied,  and  an  inclination  to  follow  the 
Scriptural  injunction, 

"He  that  hath  ears,  let  him  hear." 
To  the  superficial  observer  it  will  appear  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice 
to  a  fetish  even  the  sacred  privileges  of  "discussion",  so-called. 
By  no  means.  I  have  myself  a  taste  for  "the  noise  and  blather, 
the  babbling  and  bubbling,  the  blabbering  and  blubbering"  of 
free  speech.  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  student  organizations  to  which  we  so  dutifully  pay  our  fees. 
Perhaps  if  tea  were  to  be  superseded  by  another  beverage,  gossip- 
ing would  give  place  to  dialectic*  At  all  events,  there  is  here 
greater  scope  for  the  development  of  self-expression  than  in  the 
supervised  "Group".  Yet  I  would  not  be  ungenerous.  If  I  may 
carry  on  the  process  of  assimilation,  which  is  as  necessary  to  in- 
tellectual as  to  any  other  kind  of  growth,  in  the  lecture-room  for 
five-sixths  of  the  working  week,  I  am  content  on  the  sixth  day  to 
attend  a  group,  in  order  to  be  made  a  subject  for  dissection  in  the 
interests  of  mental  science, 

St.  K. 


The  Poet  lamenteth  His  Old  A^e 

(From  the  Greek  of  a  fragment  of  Alkman.) 

No  longer,  melodious  maidens 
With  voices  that  breathe  of  love, 

These  palsied  limbs  will  bear  me : 
Would  it  were  mine  to  rove 

A-flutter  across  the  blossoming  spray 
With  the  halcyons  swift  of  wing. 

Careless,  merry  of  heart,  a  sea- 
Purple  bird  of  the  spring. 

W.  D.  W. 


*NoTE. — One  would  gather  from  Wells'  "The  New  Macchiavelli "  that  Cam- 
bridge men  use  beer. 
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De  Re  Publica  Obiter  Dicta 

WHAT  strange  folk  we  are  coming  to  be  in  Canada!  In 
our  zeal  each  to  excel  his  neighbour  in  devotion  to  the 
cause  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  every  sensible  sense 
including  the  sense  of  humour.  Under  the  charmed  aegis  of 
patriotism  fervidly  we  advance  from  absurdity  to  absurdity. 
Now  we  praise  the  man  who  gives  a  huge  contribution  to  a  new- 
fangled fund;  we  rarely  stop  to  ask  ourselves  how  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  his  pockets  bulge  to  bursting.  Now  we  urge  our  dainty 
sisters  to  hazard  their  lives  on  tree-tops;  we  hardly  give  a  thought 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  fruit  or  the  profits  derived 
therefrom.  Then  we  have  bribed  and  badgered,  even  bullied,  our 
men  into  enlisting;  for  long  we  refused  to  see  that  military  service 
is  a  high  calling,  if  the  quarrel  be  just,  and  the  state  can  ill  afford 
to  leave  the  selection  of  its  defenders  to  the  chance  impressions 
made  by  your  solicitous  sergeant  or  your  vociferous  street-orator. 

In  the  matter  of  advice  to  farmers  patriotic  phenomena  have 
been  particularly  amusing.  The  following  incident  is  from  life. 
A  meeting  is  held  in  a  country  school  to  consider  how  best  the 
city  can  help  the  country  denuded  of  men  by  the  lights  of  the  city, 
the  lure  of  the  shell-factory,  and  the  aforesaid  sergeant.  Certain 
captains  of  industry  and  professional  men  of  standing  rush  up  in 
Hudson  Super  Sixes.  Speeches  are  made  more  or  less  persuasive 
and  practical.  A  disposition  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  look  at  the  mouth  of  this  gift  horse.  Indignant  patriotism 
arises.  "What  does  the  farmer  want?"  she  testily  demands. 
"These  men  are  patriotic  enough  to  offer  themselves  for  farm 
service  during  their  holiday  of  two  weeks.  I  think  it  a  pretty  poor 
business  to  discuss  their  ability,  and  not  freely  to  accept  their 
offer".  Just  as  if  it  were  not  far  more  patriotic  for  the  enfeebled 
wielder  of  the  pen  or  smiling  vender  of  ribbons  to  refresh  his  puny 
members  on  the  most  convenient  sandy  beach  during  his  short 
vacation  rather  than  to  make  himself  and  his  employer  miserable 
for  a  fortnight  with  small  hope  of  increasing  production  in  anything 
but  profanity. 

*  4:  ^  3i<  ^  4c 

Nothing  could  be  more  serious  than  the  sepulture  of  all  sense 
of  humour.  Almost  equally  tragic,  perhaps,  is  that  crossing  of 
the  intellectual  eyesight  which  comes  from  long  and    persistent 
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refusal  to  look  beyond  one's  nose;  or  the  cataract  which  even- 
tually covers  the  sight  of  the  man  who  habitually  strains  his  vision 
lest  it  should  by  any  chance  rest  on  the  point.  Now  it  should  be 
evident  that  men  join  the  army  in  order  to  win  the  war;  that  men 
work  in  the  fields  in  order  that  others  may  eat;  and  that  women 
who  neither  enlist  nor  work  in  the  fields  may  be  employed  in  the 
highest  service  of  all.  Yet,  with  certain  exceptions,  we  have  re- 
fused the  full  franchise  to  such  women;  we  have  regarded  the 
products  of  the  field  as  if  they  were  grown  chiefly  in  the  interests 
of  the  producer  or  the  distributor;  and  we  have  spread  the  net  to 
catch  recruits  with  small  regard  to  their  fitness  or  to  the  gap  their 
departure  was  leaving  in  those  industries  which  provide  the  sinews 
of  war.  The  other  day  a  certain  aspirant  for  political  preferment, 
himself  in  khaki  (and  Canada),  publicly  stated  that  his  opponent 
would  have  to  be  in  khaki  before  nomination  day  or  prepare  to 
be  flayed  before  the  electors.  Now  as  it  happened  his  opponent 
was  a  farmer  in  middle  life,  father  of  a  large  family,  and  manager 
and  chief  labourer  on  a  very  productive  farm.  This  is  simply 
an  aggravated  case  of  the  disease,  which  charity  would  call  stu- 
pidity and  accurate  analysis  would  in  many  cases  define  as  phara- 
saism,  which  has  infested  our  body  politic.  A  quite  limited  effort 
of  imagination  would  have  been  sufficient  to  picture  the  dislocation 
which  the  removal  of  this  farmer  from  his  wonted  pursuits  would 
necessarily  entail.  Of  course  there  would  be  the  wrenching  of 
family  ties,  but  in  war  time  we  reck  little  of  this.  Considermg 
only  its  economic  effect  we  must  picture  the  state  scurrying  about 
to  find  some  one  capable  of  assuming  the  very  complicated  and 
scientific  duties  of  an  up-to-date  farmer  while  at  the  same  time 
it  tightens  the  screws  on  the  tax-payer  to  supply  food  and  clothing 
for  wife  and  children  deprived  of  their  bread-winner.  In  the 
complex  economic  fabric  which  modem  society  has  come  to  be, 
war  is  not  so  simple  as  it  was  in  the  brave  days  of  old  when  you 
merely  laid  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe  and  took  up  the  arrow 
and  the  bow.    But  patriotism,  in  the  current  usage  of  the  term, 

says  otherwise. 

****** 

At  last  Union  Government  has  come.  At  last  our  young  man- 
hood, selected  with  due  regard,  it  is  hoped,  to  the  end  desired,  is 
under  constraint  to  serve  under  arms.  But  what  of  the  rest? 
May  the  man  physically  unfit  for  military  service,  the  resident  of 
alien  speech,  the  rich  man  with  his  well  or  ill-gotten  gains,  the 
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poor  man  rendered  such  by  the  largeness  of  his  family  or  the 

smallness  of  his  talent — may  all  these  go  on  their  way  much  as 

before  and  contribute  or  fail  to  contribute  in  due  proportion  to 

the  public  welfare?"  To  equalize  this  inequality  and  pave  the  way 

for  a  new  era  when  service  of  the  state  shall  be  the  joy  of  every 

citizen,  this  is  a  task  large  enough  for  a  government  of  all  the 

talents.     We  wait. 

****** 

Recently  the  following  appeared  in  one  of  our  dailies  in  the 
Questions  and  Answers  column. 

J.B.D. :  (1)  You  say  you  were  born  in  Switzerland  on  October  1, 
1882,  were  naturalized  in  Canada  in  1912,  and  married  in  1913. 
Your  class  is  Number  Four;  but  if  your  mother  tongue  was  German 
you  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  the  coming  election,  and  you 
will  be  held  exempt  from  combatant  military  and  naval  service. 
(2)  Your  naturalization  papers  will  give  date  of  your  birth.  You 
don't  need  to  do  anything  till  Class  Four  is  called  out. 

Next  issue  we  propose  to  discuss  this  answer,  and  particularly 
its  last  sentence,  unless  Gallows  Hill  in  the  meantime  is  decorated 
with  the  pendant  form  of  other  political  rebels  and 

P.  B. 


From  the  Trenches 

Peaceful  within  to  be,  when  all  about 

Is  maddened  frenzy,  lust,  and  murderous  rage. 
In  contemplation  wrapt  midst  teeming  rout. 

Thought  tranquilized,  as  doth  become  a  sage. 
Controlling  savage  passion,  love,  or  fear, 

While  foulest  instinct  reeks  the  air  and  rents 
The  very  God's  abode,  to  mankind  dear, 

This  were  a  proof  of  manhood's  excellence. 

Desiderium. 


My  Idea  of  a  University 

THE  student  has  high  hopes  that  the  University  will  give  him 
rich  gifts  even  as  he  has  high  hopes  that  life  will  pour  out 
its  treasure  store  for  him.    The  one  like  the  other,  though 
in  a  smaller  way,  ought  to  give  freely  of  wisdom  and  direction  and 
beauty. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  the  University  may  help  to 
give  the  student  is  the  power  of  self-realization.  It  must  help 
him  to  know  what  work  he  can  do  well.  It  must  also  help  him  to 
look  out  at  the  work  and  lives  of  others  with  clear  eyes  and  true 
judgment. 

The  life  of  an  Arts  student  in  the  University  seems  very  largely 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  past,  of  the  great  men  and  their 
accomplishments.  But  the  University  that  simply  gives  a  student 
an  appreciation  of  history  even  if  it  be  an  intellectual  appreciation 
which  will  enrich  all  his  life,  has  only  begun  its  task.  For  the 
student  should  be  fired  with  the  ambition  to  create.  The  most 
worth-while  work  in  life — this — be  it  a  marvellous  bridge,  a  colour- 
ful painting  or  a  happy  smile  on  some  sad  face. 

The  aims  of  the  student  should  never  be  limited  to  the  purely 
academic.  He  must  learn  to  laugh  deeply,  to  love  all  beauty  for 
its  own  sake.  To  aid  in  this,  the  ideal  University  must  have  a 
worthy  social  life.  A  student  should  learn  to  know  the  men  and 
women  who  will  help  him  to  know  himself,  who  will  be  ever  point- 
ing him  to  some  lofty  prize  not  yet  attained.  The  ideal  University 
must  also  have  a  beautiful  campus.  The  student  should  weave  a 
glamorous  atmosphere  around  his  Alma  Mater.  Every  building, 
every  turn  in  her  winding  walks  should  be  a  pleasure  to  him  and 
the  memory  of  them  should  be  locked  up  in  his  heart  forever. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  here  at  Toronto  University  there  is 
a  pitiful  lack  of  this  more  subtle  element.  We  do  not  enter  into 
the  College  life  with  sincere  abandon.  We  need  more  vitality, 
more  colour  in  our  College  activities.  I  think  we  also  need  more 
of  the  old-world  gentleness,  more  of  that  kindness  which,  when 
it  exists,  makes  all  the  deeper  hurts  of  life,  impossible.        R.  S. 


Feeblemindedness  in  the  University 

(i)  Calendarial  Feeblemindedness. 

[A  fragment  from  the  travels  of  Parco  Molo,  an  intelligent  New 
Zealander,  who  having  duly  sat  on  the  ruins  of  St,  Paul's,  visited  the 
University  of  T — o,  in  the  year  of  the  people,  A. P.  2001. J 

"My  guide  then  led  me  through  a  long  stone  corridor,  hung 
with  strange  pictures  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  pausing 
before  a  strongly  barred  door  made  a  gesture  to  me  enjoining 
silence.     As  he  turned  the  key  he  whispered,  "This  is  our  most 
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interesting  case  of  feeblemindedness.  It  is  quite  harmless  if  un- 
disturbed." He  opened  the  door,  and  I  saw  a  kind  of  barrier  or 
cage  of  steel  wire;  behind  the  barrier  there  was  seated  at  a  large 
table  an  elderly  man  with  iron  gray  hair.  He  was  writing  fast 
and  flung  papers  to  right  and  left  of  him  with  frantic  haste.  On 
each  side  of  him  were  piles  of  brownish-coloured  books  all  of  the 
same  size  and  binding,  and  all  stamped  with  the  word  "Calendar", 
which  I  had  never  heard  of.  Forgetting  my  guide's  warning,  I 
began  to  enquire  in  my  most  courteous  manner  what  he  was  doing 
and  what  these  books  contained — "May  I,"  I  began,  but  had  not 
said  more  when  he  raised  his  head,  fixed  me  with  a  glittering  eye, 
and  shrieked,  "No,  you  may  not,  the  nature  of  the  time-table 
absolutely  prohibits  it,"  and  forthwith  began  to  hurl  volumes  of 
the  books  which  surrounded  him  at  my  unfortunate  head.  The 
wire  however  protected  me,  and  my  guide  hurried  me  away  in- 
continently." 

(ii)  Female  Feeblemindedness. 

[A  fragment  communicated   by   the  ouija  board,  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander Pope  or  an  imitator.] 

See  now  the  sex  to  Learning's  halls  repair. 
Gowns  on  their  shoulders,  trenchers  press  their  hair; 
Whether  the  head  beneath  containeth  wit 
Little  reck  they,  but  how  the  cap  doth  fit. 
In  eager  haste  they  pass  the  creaking  doors. 
And  clatt'ring  trip  along  his  dusty  floors. 
With  nose  in  air,  "Te-he!"  they  snififing  cry. 
The  sage's  crowded  shelves  when  they  espy, 
"What  does  he  here  with  all  these  Social  Nooks 
But  fill  them,  senseless,  with  his  crabbed  books! 
Since  we  within  these  walls  choose  our  abodes. 
Thousands  we'll  store  away  and  burn  cart-loads. 
As  for  the  Syphons,  Crucibles,  Retorts, 
We'll  keep  but  what  with  Cooking  well  consorts; 
What  then  remains,  safe  shut  in  caverns  dark 
Never  shall  see  light  more! — But  comrades,  Hark!" — 
Meanwhile  grim  Learning  heard  the  cackling  g — , 
Shook  his  great  wig,  and  thund'ring  shouted  "Cease! 
I    Hence  from  my  sight,  intruding,  thankless  jades, 
Never  again  disturb  these  Classic  Shades!" 
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But  then  relenting,  "Nay,  but  use  your  hands; 
Go  'neath  that  archway  where  the  buttery  stands. 
For  there  Dame  Household  Science  stirs  and  pours. 
Her  will  obey,  or  mine  are  bolted  doors!" 

S.J. 
(iii)  The  Historical  Essay. 
For  not  only  is  it  obvious,  but  it  is  even  capable  of  logical  proof, 
that  the  historical  essay  in  its  very  nature  and  origin  is  palpably 
absurd.  For  in  the  beginning  it  is  required  of  the  Maker  of  an 
historical  Essay  that  he  go  to  many  books  and  read  that  which 
many  men  have  set  down.  Now  this  is  in  essence  confusing  and 
contradictory,  for  in  many  books  be  many  opinions  and  no  two 
found  alike.  And  after  carefully  and  conscientiously  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  all  and  sundry  books  which  it  hath 
been  appointed  for  him  to  study,  the  poor  Maker  of  the  Essay 
findeth  himself  seated  at  a  library  table  surrounded  by  his  notes 
containing  the  all  and  sundry  opinions  gleaned  from  the  all  and 
sundry  books,  and  seeking  if  there  be  any  way  to  make  them  one. 
Even  so  he  sitteth  while  his  weary  head  loseth  his  hair,  while  the 
end  of  his  pencil  loseth  its  varnish,  while  the  library  loseth  its 
occupants. 

On  the  morrow  he  cometh  with  an  essay  richly  compounded 
of  all  those  simples  which  others  have  set  down  before  him.  And 
as  strange  and  as  rich  and  as  indigestible  to  the  mind  it  is,  as  the 
mayonnaise  itself,  which  although  composed  of  many  highly 
beneficial  substances  is  yet  of  a  strange  antagonism  to  the  inner  man. 
How  much  simpler  were  it,  could  the  Maker  of  the  Essay  sit 
upon  a  front  seat  possessed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  hair  and  a 
yet  undamaged  pencil,  and  take  down  in  a  fair  round  hand  one 
opinion  fairly  expressed  by  one  master?  Then  would  the  lecturer 
be  at  ease,  nay  would  he  even  in  these  degenerate  days  have 
obtained  the  status  of  a  first  explorer  of  China,  for  no  Maker  of 
an  Essay  would  be  in  a  position  to  doubt  his  word;  then  would  the 
Maker  of  the  Essay  be  at  ease,  for  his  sole  labour  would  consist 
in  putting  capital  letters  and  verbs  into  the  notes  of  his  lectures. 
Then  would  the  librarian  be  at  ease,  for  the  books  would  lie  un- 
troubled in  the  stacks.  Then  would  Mr.  Hamilton  be  at  ease, 
for  no  longer  would  essay  paper  and  pen  and  ink  be  required  of 
him,  and  so  the  whole  University  might  slumber  untroubled,  were 
the  historical  essay,  as  it  is  now  known,  to  cease. 

Is  not  this  a  singular  proof  of  feeblemindedness?  Len. 
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(iv)  "Ring  out  Wild  Bells." 

When  first  I  met  Jevons  he  was  a  most  mild  person.  Nothing 
could  be  more  meek.  That  was  in  his  first  year.  I  met  him  again 
the  other  day  and  he  had  the  air  of  one  with  a  grudge  against 
society.     He  looked  embittered. 

"It's  the  bells  here,"  he  said. 

This  sounded  cryptic;  I  had  heard  none.  I  asked  him  to 
explain. 

"The  bells,"  he  repeated  impatiently,  "the  bells.  Surely  after 
four  years  you — they  ought  to  ring,  I'm  sure  they  ought; — but  they 
were  never  meant  to." 

I  had  heard  of  sad  cases  like  this.  More  than  thirty  lectures  a 
week  does  it. 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  said,  "but  you  should  see — " 

"Nonsense,"  he  snorted.  "Who  ever  heard  of  seeing  the 
Superintendent  for  anything?    You're  as  bad  as  a  freshman." 

I  wondered  whether  it  was  lectures  or  examinations. 

"I've  watched  those  bells  for  four  years.  They  won't  ring; 
only  once  in  my  second.  A  girl  fainted  that  time.  Shocking.  I 
was  upset  myself." 

I  was  mystified.  Would  the  Psychological  Laboratory  help 
him,  I  wondered. 

"And  the  lecturers,"  he  continued,  "they're  worse;  they 
wouldn't  stop  if  the  bells  did  ring.  Only  this  morning  one  said 
'It's  the  hour,  but  we'll  go  on  for  a  few  minutes'," 

Then  I  began  to  see. 

"But  they  always  do  that,"  I  said. 

Jevons  shivered.  "Isn't  that  what  I've  been  saying  for  the 
last  five  minutes?  It's  not  what  the  next  one  says  when  you're 
late  that  I  mind,  but  cut  the  first  fifteen  minutes  from  most  lectures 
and  you  might  as  well  start  dinner  with  the  pudding — cold  suet 
pudding." 

He  began  to  hum  gloomily. 

"  Ring  out  wild  bells  and  end  our  woe; 
The  hour  lengthened  into  dream. 
The  dragging  of  a  musty  theme. 
Ring  happy  bells  and  let  us  go." 

Jevons  looked  at  his  watch  and  dived  into  a  classrpom. 

I  wonder,  now,  could  they  ring  if  the  Director — or  is  it  the 
Registrar  do  you  suppose? 

Makar  in  Springe. 
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The  Educational  Value  of    the   General   Course 

II. 

1  THINK  there  still  clings  to  one's  thought  of  a  University  educa- 
tion a  faint  odour  of  leather  bindings,  a  dim  vision  of  stately 
columns  of  beautiful  Greek  script  on  broad  vellum  pages  with 
generous  margins.  There  is  still  the  tradition  of  a  cachet,  a  flavour 
that  stamps  its  possessor  as  an  initiate,  made  for  ever  free  of  that 
mystic  commonwealth  of  letters, 

"  thrice-three  times  walled 
with  emerald  "  from  the  coarse  contact  of  a  rough  and  uncomprehend- 
ing world.  It  is  Greek  especially  that  does  the  trick.  Latin  is  good  and 
eminently  respectable,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages  are  eccentric, 
a  faint  flavour  of  superstition,  jinns  and  what  not,  hangs  about 
them,  modern  languages  are  garish,  science  is  "stinks"  and  nothing 
more,  but  Greek,  ah!  Greek  is  the  magic  wand,  the  open  sesame 
to  that  enchanted  garden.  But  all  that  is  changing  now;  for 
good  or  for  ill  we  are  being  caught  up  "in  the  luminous  wake" 
of  a  movement  which  is  fast  breaking  down  all  the  old  barriers 
of  the  thrice-walled  garden. 

The  watchword  of  the  new  movement  is  "citizenship".  The 
test  of  education  from  the  nursery  to  the  University  is  the  degree 
in  which  any  system  of  education  fits  the  individual  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  always  possible  for  a  University  as  a 
corporate  body,  to  set  itself  against  the  tendency  of  the  time.  It 
belongs  to  the  University,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  Church, 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  judge,  and  to  approve  the 
things  that  are  more  excellent.  It  is  in  the  power  of  any  university 
to  set  itself  against  the  modern  trend,  to  maintain  the  old  indi- 
vidualist ideals  in  education. 

But  such  an  attitude,  while  conceivable  in  one  of  the  older 
universities,  as  Oxford,  alas,  has  often  shown,  can  hardly  be 
maintained  in  a  university  which  draws  its  students  and  hence  in 
the  main  its  teaching  body  from  a  thoroughly  democratic  com- 
munity. 

Sooner  or  later,  then,  of  our  own  choice  or  by  compulsion,  we 
shall  have  to  apply  the  inevitable  test  of  the  new,  yet  old,  ideal  of 
citizenship  to  the  courses  and  methods  of  our  own  University. 
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It  is  on  the  broad  ground  of  its  value  as  estimated  by  this 
ideal  that  I  propose  to  criticize,  in  no  carping  spirit,  the  General 
Course  of  this  University. 

An  examination  of  the  General  Course  from  this  point  of  view 
involves : 

1.  A  tentative  statement  of  the  aim  of  such  a  course,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  special  course. 

2.  A  criticism,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aim  thus  stated,  of 

(a)  the  subjects  offered  in  the  course, 

(b)  the  principle  of  selection, 

(c)  the  scope  of  each  subject, 

(d)  the  method  by  which  each  subject  is  taught. 

1.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  of  the  General  Course  can  hardly 
be  conceived  as  the  production  of  good  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Special  Courses.  Both  alike  must  be  thought  of  as  having  the 
same  end.  Hence  such  a  course  should  rather  be  thought  of  as  the 
basis  of  the  education  of  all  students  entering  the  University,  and 
it  may  be  suggested  at  the  outset  that  the  General  Course  should 
be  so  planned  and  organized  as  to  be  taken  by  all  students  before 
any  specialization  is  begun,  or  at  least  concurrently  with  such 
special  courses  as  may  be  chosen  by  those  students  who  arrive 
earlier  than  the  majority  at  a  definite  view  of  their  future  avocation. 
Such  a  General  Course  should  aim  at  giving  the  student: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  their  history  and  working,  together  with  the  perspective 
gained  from  a  comparative  study  of  the  history  and  institutions 
of  those  countries  most  directly  connected  with  his  own. 

(b)  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  great  literature  of  his 
own  country,  and  of  at  least  one  other  country. 

(c)  A  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation 
acquired  by  a  course  of  laboratory  work  in'  one  science,  together 
with  a  general  study  of  the  development  of  science  as  a  whole. 

(d)  A  development  of  the  student's  aesthetic  capacities  in  an 
organized  way  (as  distinct  from  the  aim  of  (a)). 

(e)  A  knowledge  of  what  is  now  called  "civics",  a  study  of  the 
conditions  of  modern  social  life  and  structure,  to  include  instruc- 
tion in  economics  and  social  ethics. 

This  is  a  tentative  statement  of  what  it  seems  to  me  a  General 
Course  should  aim  at.  It  is  obvious  of  course  that  such  a  recon- 
struction necessarily  presupposes  a  similar  change  of  view  point 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  leading  up  to  the  University. 
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At  the  end  of  this  paper  I  have  ventured  to  offer  an  outline  of 
such  a  course,  if  only  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  fire  of  friendly 
criticism  from  any  who  are  interested. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  criticize  the  present  state  of  the  General 
Course  under  the  heads  suggested  in  (2). 

Merlin. 
{To  be  continued.) 


The  Silver  Lining 

National  Modesty. 
"Miliukoff  appears  the  sanest  of  all  Russ'an  politicians,  a  most 
profound  admirer  of  Britain." — Heading  in   Toronto  Star,  Oct.  24. 


Rational  re-arrangement  of  boundaries. 
" — the  suggestion  even  being  openly  made  that  Siberia  should 
be  compensated  with  Austrian  territory,  from  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina."— Mail. 


History  repeating  itself. 
— "  He  belongs    to    a    Montreal   Highland    regiment    formed 
from  descendants  who  fought  under  Wolfe." — Daily  paper. 


The  Point  of  View 


AT  the  last  available  hour  of  the  last  day  of  grace,  the  non- 
ideal  student  sat  down  in  the  Library  to  write  an  essay. 
The  materials  were  somewhat  disappointing — a  mass  of 
fairly  incorrect  impressions,  plenty  of  well-worn,  useful  platitudes, 
and  remarkably  few  ideas,  all  of  them  hazy — but  the  non-ideal  one 
was  hopeful.  Out  of  just  such  materials  most  essays  were  evolved, 
she  reflected.  Some  of  them  won  approval,  some  the  reverse; 
neither  very  violent,  as  a  rule.  They  were  written  and  marked, 
and  became  a  thing  of  the  past — and  each  one  removed  some  of 
the  burden  of  the  "four  original  compositions". 

The  victim,  who  liked  writing,  paused  unwisely  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  of  the  burden.     At  first  sight,  procrastination  seemed 
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to  cause  part  of  it.  But  no,  she  decided,  most  good  essays  come 
to  one  like  a  flash,  and  at  the  last  minute,  when  pressure  of  time 
produces  an  electric  atmosphere.  In  spite  of  a  somewhat  guilty 
conscience,  she  dismissed  the  thought.  Could  it  be  the  subject? 
No.  Prolonged  attention  usually  revealed  a  new  angle,  even  in  a 
standard  subject  faithfully  inflicted  on  generations  of  classes. 
Then  it  must  be  one's  method  of  approaching  it — one's  mood  .  .  .  ? 

At  this  point  the  non-ideal  student  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
watch — wrist  watches  have  a  way  of  interfering  with  all  really 
useful  cogitations — and  her  meditations  broke  off  short.  "  Mooning 
again!"  said  she  sternly.  "Now  then!"  She  tilted  her  drying  pen 
abruptly  down  to  the  paper,  and  forthwith  began  to  write  violently. 

For  an  hour  the  pen  scratched  rapidly  over  the  paper,  and 
blank  sheets  filled  up.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  author  sat  up 
with  a  prolonged  sigh.  For  an  hour  she  had  been  illustrating  the 
process  of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  as  applied  to  essays,  and 
the  one- in  question  was  undoubtedly  "doing  nicely".  She  looked 
at  it  again,  with  a  grimace  of  dissatisfaction.  It  was  a  fairly  good 
essay,  she  admitted  candidly.  It  dealt  more  or  less  adequately 
with  rural  conditions  which  had  a  certain  picturesqueness  about 
them;  but  it  somehow  did  not  read  like  the  "real  thing".  It  was 
built  most  carefully  around  the  subject,  instead  of  flowing  from  it. 
However,  its  author,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  no  ideal  student; 
she  did  not  tear  it  up,  but  prepared  to  introduce  "explicit  reference  " 
into  its  paragraphs. 

Suddenly  there  invaded  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  Library  a 
sound  most  alien.  The  student  was  from  the  country — from  a 
home  where  the  linoleum  in  the  kitchen  often  assisted  in  producing 
that  gentle,  familiar  patter  of  canine  nails.  The  English  setter 
appearing  through  the  door  did  not  startle  her — he  reminded  her 
of  the  days  when  her  brothers  condescended  greatly  to  take  her 
rabbit-hunting,  and  of  a  certain  adored  "Simpes",  long  since  gone 
where  the  good  dogs  go.  And  hard  upon  the  memory  came  the 
realization  that  there  were  whole  worlds  of  picturesque,  humorous, 
vivid  experience,  which  her  essay  had  passed  by.  With  the  utili- 
tarian instinct  to  conserve  the  idea,  as  a  net  in  which  to  catch 
marks,  strong  upon  her,  she  snatched  her  pen  and — paused.  A  real, 
red-hot  inspiration  would  last  over.  With  a  smile  seldom  worn 
by  one  in  the  throes  of  an  essay,  she  began  making  queer,  age-old 
gestures,  advances  of  friendship  to  the  dog  in  the  doorway. 
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At  an  unholy  hour  that  night  the  essay— a  new  creation — was 
finished.  Its  material  success  does  not  concern  us;  it  did  not 
worry  the  author,  rejoicing  in  her  discovery  of  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  that  stale  and  ancient  maxim  about  the  "point  of 
view" — which  is  another  name,  in  most  cases,  for  mood. 

Tuck. 


The  University  and  Social  Service.     I. 

WHAT  is  our  University  doing  in  connection  with  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  day?  Are  the  men  and  women 
who  graduate  from  our  colleges  fired  with  an  ambition 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  crime,  immorality,  public  health, 
poverty  and  labour?  Are  our  students  trained  to  do  effective  work 
in  social  reconstruction?  Questions  of  this  nature  constitute  food 
for  thought,  and  must  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all  genuine 
rebels.  That  being  the  case,  the  writer  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
open  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  others  who  are 
better  fitted  to  write  on  this  important  matter  will  follow  in  these 
pages  with  expressions  of  their  views. 

I  take  it  that  any  university  that  would  arouse  enthusiasm 
in  social  problems,  and  that  would  fit  its  students  for  effective 
social  endeavour,  must  provide  instruction  and  facilities  for 
practical  work.  The  instruction  should  embrace  an  historical 
account  of  social  problems,  together  with  facts  concerning  their 
nature  at  the  present  day,  their  significance,  and  their  treatment. 
The  practical  work  needed  would  be  the  supervised  study  of 
actual  cases  of  crime,  immorality,  etc.  That  the  latter  work  is 
necessary  goes  almost  without  saying.  We  know  very  well  that 
the  medical  man  would  be  poorly  fitted  for  his  work  if  his  training 
stopped  short  with  taking  lectures  and  reading  about  disease. 
It  is  essential  for  him  to  investigate  actual  diseased  cases  if  he 
would  be  of  any  use  in  the  profession,  and  it  is  his  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  cases  in  the  clinic  that  arouses  in  him  enthusiasm 
for  his  work.  What  applies  to  the  medical  man  applies  to  the  social 
worker.  An  effective  training  for  the  latter,  therefore,  embraces 
class-room  instruction  and  field  work. 

My  own  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  in  the  main  the 
Universityof  Toronto  does  not  develop  its  students  in  the  manner 
outlined.     In  this  connection  the  work  in  our  theological  colleges 
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deserves  attention.  If  there  is  one  class  in  the  community  that 
should  be  well  trained  for  social  work,  surely  that  class  is  the 
clergy.  Although  this  is  the  case,  our  theological  colleges  are  not 
training  their  men  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  From  the  standpoint 
of  instruction  the  theological  student  gets  only  a  meagre  intro- 
duction to  the  great  problems  of  society,  and,  what  is  worse,  a 
minimum  of  practical  work  is  provided.  Thus  we  have  the 
sad .  spectacle  of  seeing  men  graduate  in  theology  practically 
untrained  to  meet  adequately  problems  that  will  arise  in  their 
daily  work.  No  doubt  those  who  have  arranged  the  curriculum 
have  gone  on  the  assumption  that  practical  training  is  unnecessary, 
or  that  this  will  come  in  due  season  when  the  graduate  is  in  the 
field.  This  assumption  is  of  course  unsound.  The  actual  dealing 
with  men  and  women  is  an  immensely  more  difficult  task  than 
acquiring  information  about  them.  If  the  student  is  not  directed 
in  the  thorough  investigation  of  individuals  and  their  problems, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  will  have  lost  an  important  factor  in 
preparation  for  the  work  when  he  leaves  college.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  Oui  great  social  problems 
are  as  acute  to-day  as  they  were  a  generation  ago,  and  this  too 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Churches  and  clergymen  have  been  talking 
about  them  during  all  this  time.  And  one  reason  is  that  the  theo- 
logical student  is  not  properly  fitted  for  his  mission  in  life.  Since 
he  has  never  been  grounded  in  the  task  of  studying  people,  he 
rarely  gets  to  understand  them;  his  later  work,  therefore,  will 
often  be  ineffectual,  and  his  sermons  however  good,  will  not  achieve 
the  result  desired.  There  is  a  popular  notion  among  laymen  that 
clergymen  constitute,  in  a  sense,  a  class  apart  from  ordinary 
mortals,  and  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  do  not  really  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  man  on  the  street,  and  that  often  it  would 
be  useless  to  consult  them  about  many  of  their  personal  difficulties 
in  life.  Such  a  notion  has  some  basis  in  fact,  and  arises  in  no  small 
measure  from  inadequate  university  training. 

What  obtains  in  theological  colleges  is  true  to  a  great  degree 
in  our  law  school.  Lawyers  and  judges  have  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  criminals.  Are  students  in  law  efficiently 
trained  in  criminology?  I  do  not  think  so.  They  receive  instruction 
concerning  crime,  and  they  are  taught  the  law  regarding  those 
who  violate  it.  They  do  not,  however,  study  criminals.  What 
is  the  natural  result?  When  these  men  are  called  to  the  bar, 
and  when  some  eventually  reach  the  bench,  they  either  aim  to 
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punish  the  individual,  or  to  prove  him  innocent,  which  is  far 
removed  from  humanitarianly,  or  socially,  dealing  with  the  criminal 
himself.  Among  many  mistakes,  law  courts  have  been  guilty  on 
occasions  of  hanging  imbeciles  and  insane  individuals  who  could 
not  be  regarded  as  morally  responsible  for  their  deeds.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  when  Osgoode  Hall  should  provide  clinics 
where  law  students  could  be  given  the  opportunity  of  studying 
actual  cases  of  crime. 

It  would  be  eminently  unfair  to  stop  the  introduction  of  the 
discussion  at  this  stage.  Something  needs  to  be  said  about  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  Medicine. 
These  points  may  be  considered  in  the  next  issue,  and  something 
now  being  done  in  our  University  may  be  pointed  out  as  of  great 
value  in  efficient  Social  training.  In  addition,  a  tentative  pro- 
gramme will  be  submitted,  setting  forth  ways  and  means  of  over- 
coming present  defects  in  our  curriculum  in  this  regard. 

Hetairos. 


Books  at  Random 


READERS  of  the  "New  Age"  in  its  brighter  days  will  remem- 
ber the  lusty  "Jacob  Tonson"  papers  that  used  to  appear 
weekly  in  its  pages.    A  selection  of  these  papers  has  now 
been  made  and  published  over  the  real  name  of  the  author  as 
"Books  and  Persons,  being  comments  on  a  past  epoch,  1908-11, 
by  Arnold  Bennett"  (Chatto  and  Windus,  1917). 

The  writer  finds  himself  agreeably  at  variance  with  professional 
criticism.  He  feels  that  the  man  who  has  written  a  novel  is  the 
man  who  can  judge  one;  in  other  words  that  "true  critical  faculty 
is  inseparable  from  the  creative".  There  is  much  more  truth  in 
this  than  we  commonly  realize.  Universities  might  plausibly 
be  defined  as  institutions  for  the  differentiation  of  the  creative 
and  the  critical.  One  might  employ  the  simile  of  a  Chinese  wall 
or,  if  something  more  portable  is  desired,  of  a  thermos  flask  in 
which  the  tartaric  distillate  of  criticism  is  preserved  at  an  even 
temperature.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  go  quite  as  far  as 
Arnold  Bennett  goes  when  he  says  that  "the  least  critical  word 
of  the  most  prejudiced  and  ignorant  creative  artist  is  more  valu- 
able than  whole  volumes  writ  by  dilettanti  (he  means  professors 
and  others)  of  measureless  refinement  and  erudition." 
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This  seems  to  be  the  manifesto  of  the  book,  for  it  is  repeated 
many  times  in  one  form  or  another.  As  a  definition  of  the  real 
trend  and  purpose  of  the  papers  in  it,  it  just  fails.  Arnold  Bennett 
is  not  concerned,  except  for  a  moment  now  and  then,  with  the 
subtler  problems  of  judgment  and  imagination;  he  is  very  much 
concerned  at  all  times  with  the  problems  that  confront  the  con- 
scientious writer  who  relies  on  the  sale  of  his  books  for  a  living. 
The  best  of  these  papers  deal  with  prices  of  novels,  publishers, 
literary  agents,  academies,  censorships,  circulating  libraries. 
They  approach  the  world  of  books  from  an  angle  that  peculiarly 
fits  the  author's  intermediate  status  among  the  writers  of  to-day. 
It  is  an  angle  that  the  poets  miss  altogether,  for  "money  has 
scarcely  any  influence  on  the  activity  of  poets,  because  they  are 
aware  that,  no  matter  how  well  they  succeed,  the  chances  are  a 
million  to  one  against  any  appreciable  monetary  reward".  It 
escapes  too  the  successful  proletarian  novelist  who  arrives  at  his 
position  of  financial  security,  not  by  nice  calculations  and  mental 
adjustments,  but  by  blind  gravitation.  He  has  never  had  to  study 
the  market.  "If  he  does  not  write  to  please  himself — if  his  own 
taste  does  not  naturally  coincide  with  the  taste  of  the  million — 
he  will  never  reach  the  million  by  taking  thought.  The  Hall 
Caines,  the  Miss  Corellis,  and  the  Mrs.  Humphrey  Wards  are 
born,  not  made.  It  may  seem  odd,  even  to  a  publisher,  that  they 
write  as  they  do — by  sheer  glad  instinct". 

The  conscientious  novelist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  worked 
his  way  into  position  deliberately;  he  knows  the  ropes  and  can 
talk  about  them.  He  has  one  finger  on  the  nation's  pulse  and 
another  on  its  purse.  He  constitutes  a  highly  interesting  link 
between  the  ideals  of  the  poet  and  the  bank-books  of  the  sensational 
novelist;  he  dines  on  roast  beef  in  "the  toplesse  Towres  of  Ilium" 
and  speeds  his  Pegasus,  it  may  be,  with  cranks  and  gasoline. 
Finally  he  has  the  frankness  to  tell  us  much  that  publishers  don't 
tell  us.  Perhaps  the  publishers  would  tell  us  more  if  we  knew 
them  better,  but,  as  Arnold  Bennett  says,  "never  have  I  seen  the 
publisher  without  a  fur  coat  in  winter  nor  his  seed  begging  bread" 
and  for  those  who,  like  myself,  live  in  the  winter  by  tweeds  and 
woollens  alone  there  is  something  horribly  distant  about  a  fur 
coat.  Our  compensation  comes  when  we  open  Arnold  Bennett's 
book  and  are  roused  at  the  sight  of  the  book-world  in  this  new 
perspective. 
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The  papers  entitled  "Letters  of  Queen  Victoria",  "Novelists 
and  Agents",  "The  Book-buyer",  "The  Ruined  Season",  "Middle 
Class",  "The  Potential  Public",  "The  Sevenpennies",  "Censor- 
ship by  the  Libraries",  and  "Success  in  Journalism"  are  a  real 
contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  period.  They  give  a  very 
clear  picture,  and  perhaps  the  only  one,  of  the  economics  of  prose 
fiction  at  a  time  when  prose  fiction  was  beginning  to  reflect  in  a 
most  interesting  way  the  lapse  of  what  we,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
call  Victorianism.  The  picture  is  the  more  interesting  in  that 
Victorianism  is  not  yet  out  of  the  fight.  The  battle  for  the  Censor's 
head  has  not  yet  been  won ;  the  intellectual  leavening  of  the  masses 
has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  make  the  bread-wmning  of  a  thought- 
ful novelist  anything  but  arduous;  the  price  of  novels,  whilst  it 
has  come  down  a  long  way  from  its  Olympian  guinea-and-a-half 
in  three  volumes,  may  descend  yet  further  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  pigmy  "sevenpenny  reprint". 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  appearance  of  a  Queen  Alex- 
andra Gift  Bock  and  a  six-shilling  edition  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Letters  in  the  autumn  of  1S08  had  an  appreciable  reaction  in  the 
pocket  of  Arnold  Bennett.  One  writer  objected  that  the  two 
books  in  question  had  "ruined  the  present  publishing  season 
rather  more  effectively  than  a  Pan-European  war  could  have 
done".  Arnold  Bennett  shares  his  resentment,  but  shrinks  from 
over-statement:  "I  dare  say  that  I  have  lost  at  the  very  least  £10 
owing  to  the  Gift-Book.  .  .  .  And  the  fact  that  £10  wants  earning 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Windsor  and  Greba  castles". 
"The  volumes",  he  adds,  "would  have  sold  almost  equally  well 
at  another  period  of  the  year."  He  is  not  less  informed  in  the 
matter  of  censorships.  In  1910  the  Glasgow  libraries  still  excluded 
Fielding,  "Anna  Karenina",  and  "Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles" 
whilst  Walt  Whitman  was  only  handed  over  the  counter  to  persons 
of  "good  moral  appearance".  His  deduction  from  this  general 
scrutiny  of  library  censorships  is  worth  recording.  "It  has  not 
escaped  the  observation  of  clever  publishers  that  the  demand  by 
library  subscribers  for  such  books  is  a  very  real  demand,  and 
clever  publishers  therefore  thought  that  they  might  make  a  little 
bit  extra  in  this  connection  by  charging  high  for  volumes  brief 
but  scandalous.  The  libraries  thought  otherwise.  Hence,  in 
truth,  the  attempted  censorship.  The  now  famous  moral  crusade 
of  the  libraries  would  certainly  not  have  occurred  had  not  the 
libraries  perceived,  in  the  moral  pressure  which  was  exercised  upon 
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them  from  lofty  regions,  the  chance  of  effecting  economies.  And 
there  is  not  a  circulating  library  that  does  not  feel  an  authentic 
need  of  economies". 

One  feels  on  putting  this  book  down  that  the  novel  is  and  will 
remain  the  democratic  form  of  literature.  One  would  sometimes 
like  to  throne  poetry  and  the  drama  in  its  place  or  beside  it,  but 
it  is  a  vain  desire  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.  The  novel,  if  any 
form  of  literature,  reflects  the  mind  of  the  nation  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  Furthermore  the  book  reminds  one  that  reading — and 
criticizing — novels  will  not  be  nearly  as  effective  in  raising  literary 
standards  as  the  much  simpler  operation  of  purchasing  what  is 
good  in  current  literature.  Read  "The  Book-buyer",  "Middle 
Class",  and  "The  Potential  Public".  "But  it  is  well  for  novelists 
to  remember  that,  in  the  present  phase  of  society  and  mechanical 
conditions  of  the  literary  market  their  professional  existence 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  dullest  class  in  England  takes  to 
novels  merely  as  a  refuge  from  its  own  dullness.  And  while  it  is 
certain  that  no  novelist  of  real  value  really  pleases  that  class,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  without  its  support  (willing  or  unwilling — 
usually  the  latter)  no  novelist  could  live  by  his  pen".  Gentle 
reader,  I  suspect  you  of  being  a  parasite. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  tit-bits,  for  the  book  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "causerie"  than  a  treatise.  Those  who  are  going  to  dine 
with  an  author  or  a  poet  in  the  near  future  might  do  well  to  prop 
this  book  of  Bennett's  on  their  dressing-table  that  evening.  Their 
wit  might  then  sparkle  even  before  the  soup  was  off.  They  could 
lead  off  with  "Well,  if  Joseph  Conrad  is  one  Pole,  Marie  Corelli 
is  the  other"  and  then  raise  the  question  of  professors  in  order  to 
call  Professor  Saintsbury  "a  regular  Albert  Memorial  of  learning". 
Or — but  this  should  be  kept  back  till  the  company  had  fortified 
itself  a  little — they  might  say  with  a  wave  of  the  hand:  "Imagine 
a  nude  statue  of  Tennyson  in  St.  James's  Park".  And  what 
more  appropriate  over  the  ice-cream  than  to  remark  negligently,, 
whilst  breaking  a  wafer  across  the  fingers,  that  Professor  Raleigh; 
was   "unoriginal   as   a   bride-cake?" 

AUTOLYCUS. 
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Correspondence 

"Rebel"? 

What's  in  a  name — well,  what?  Personally,  I  think  there  is 
a  very  great  deal  and  I  think,  O  rebels,  that  you  rather  lost  sight 
of  this  in  naming  your  magazine. 

A  name  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  one's  first  im- 
pression of  many  things.  Particularly,  this  is  true  of  things  literary 
for  there,  if  anywhere,  "  the  right  word"  is,  and  should  be,  expected. 
First  impressions  should  certainly  not  be  undervalued  for  the 
majority  of  people  do  not  go  beyond  them  if  they  are  not  preposses- 
sing. I  really  think  that  your  defiant  little  name  has  lost  you  a 
very  appreciable  amount  of  friendship  and  support  which  would 
have  been  of  true  value  to  you. 

Unfortunately,  under  our  present  system,  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals are  of  very  little  value  as  an  index  to  their  characters 
but  in  the  case  of  magazines  surely  the  same  thing  need  not  be 
true.  I'm  not  saying  your  name  does  not  suggest  character, 
heavens^ — no!  It  fairly  stands  with  its  back  against  the  wall  and  its 
fists  doubled  up;  but  is  that  what  you  want  it  to  suggest?  It's  all 
right  once  one  gets  past  the  name  but  goodness  knows  we  have 
no  time  in  the  press  of  our  college  life  and  the  keeping  up  of  estab- 
lished institutions  and  time  honoured  traditions  to  look  into  the 
claims  of  a  rebellious  little  upstart — the  name  suggests  no  more. 

The  question  is,  for  what  do  you  stand?  I  learned  with  the 
very  greatest  surprise  lately,  that  The  Rebel  was  the  University 
of  Toronto  magazine- — or  at  least  hoped  to  be.  If  such  is  the  case 
you  are  no  Rebel  but  an  answer  to  a  long  felt  need.  As  such  you 
are  entitled  to  the  loyal  support  of  all  members  of  our  affiliated 
colleges.  Why  disguise  yourself  under  such  a  pugilistic  name? 
You  stand  for  progress  and  free  expression  of  thought — good! 
Your  name  expresses  nothing  of  the  sort.  Rebellion  is  only  one 
of  many  different  m.eans  of  getting  progress  started.  It  is  less 
reasonable  and  less  effective  than  education,  reason  and  enthusi- 
astic co-operation.  It  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  there  is 
a  heavy,  inert  mass  in  the  way  which  will  not  be  moved  otherwise. 
If  you  think  there  are  those  of  us  here  who  represent  this  inert 
mass,  who  are  hard  to  convince  of  a  need  of  change,  and  who 
continue  to  "drag  on  our  anaemic  societies  in  a  kind  of  death-in- 
life  existence"  why,  "go  to  it"!      Heaven  and  The  Rebel  defend 
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us  from  stagnant  conservativism !  To  return  to  the  point,  though, 
there  are  many  who  are  anxious  for  a  free-thinking  University 
magazine  who  have  not  yet  seen  past  that  little  name. 

It  does  seem  that  suitable  names  have  been  pretty  well  "picked 
over"  but  surely  with  young  blood  and  enthusiasm  and  originality 
all  on  your  side  you  can  find  a  name  which  will  do  more  justice 
to  your  true  ideals.  It  is  not  your  friends  nor  your  enemies  that 
you  want  to  interest  but  those  who  are  now  indifferent  for  in  their 
hands  lie  your  future  success  and  development.  It  is  my  firm 
impression  that  a  more  "adequate"  name  would  help. 

I  wish  you  luck, 

Dora  V.  Smith. 


Because  a  name  is  such  an  "important  factor"  The  Rebfx  has 
been  called  The  Rebel;  the  name  is  the  fruit  of  thought,  not  of 
thoughtlessness.  The  Rebel  advocates  rebellion  as  a  "long  felt 
need".  That  rebellion  is  only  "getting  progress  started"  is  surely 
a  very  superficial  view.  True  education  is  rebellion;  true  co- 
operation is  rebellion;  above  all,  true  Christianity  is  rebellion — a 
rebellion  which  has  not  yet  found  its  consummation. 

An  adequate  conception  of  rebellion  is  woefully  lacking.  All 
of  us  are  rebels  in  some  cause,  great  or  trivial,  we  cannot  be  other- 
wise, tKe  question  is  are  we  rebelling  worthily  and  in  a  worthy 
cause?  A  University  must  be  the  centre  of  high  rebellion  therefore 
it  is  legitimate  to  call  a  university  publication  The  Rebel.  Criti- 
cism of  how  far  such  a  magazine  is  worthy  of  so  honourable  a 
name  is  in  order  and  it  was  in  all  humility  of  spirit  that  such  a 
title  was  adopted. 

The  first  step  of  rebellion  for  members  of  the  University  is  to 
think,  to  consider  what  constitutes  a  worthy  rebel  and  a  worthy 
cause.  To  support  traditions  without  thought  is  to  dishonour 
the  traditions.  Yet  it  is  held  that  "in  the  press  of  our  College  life" 
there  is  no  time  for  such  a  testing.  True  there  is  time  for  eating, 
for  sleeping,  for  all  material  ends;  there  is  also  time  for  copying 
the  sayings  of  other  people  into  note-books,  but  no  time  for  think- 
ing what  these  sayings  mean.  The  well-trodden  path  of  super- 
ficiality, the  love  of  a  parrot-like  existence  is  attractive.  We  do 
not  even  take  the  initial  step  of  true  rebellion  which  is  to  face  the 
discipline  of  thought;  to  realize  that  there  is  something  to  achieve, 
something  to  seek. 
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The  name,  if  not  the  publication,  justifies  itself  if,  through 
consideration  thereof,  "one  righteous  man"  or  woman  considers 
the  meaning  of  true  rebellion  and  the  stuff  of  which  a  true  rebel 
must  be  made. — Ed. 


The  Editor  of  The  Rebel. 
Dear  Sir — 

Seldom  as  the  opportunity  for  adverse  criticism  has  been  given 
to  readers  of  The  Rebel,  I  trust  that  such  criticism  as  I  am  about 
to  offer  may  not  be  unwelcome,  nor  its  motive  misapprehended. 
In  your  current  issue  my  attention  is  struck  by  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Don",  of  which   I  am  compelled  to  remark  that  I  have 
never  known  a  don  to  behave  in  the  manner  therein  described, 
either  in  this  or  any  other  university.     In  the  interest  of  mere 
probability,  not  to  say  of  fidelity  to  nature,  might  not  the  verses 
when  reprinted  be  slightly  amended,  perhaps  as  follows? 
"Past  undergrads  whom  he  ignores, 
Unscathed  by  motorbike  and  horse 
And  squads  engaged  in  forming  fours 

Who  dot  the  plain. 
The  Don  sweeps  rustling  on  his  course 
Toward  the  Main." 

"One  eye  despairing,  one  resigned, 
An  air  of  something  left  behind. 
Betray  the  philosophic  mind. 

Observe  him  pass, 
Forgetful  whether  he  has  dined 
Or  cut  a  class." 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  etc., 
J?!S^CSiSSESB?50'ISK51      A  Constant  Reader. 
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"The   Lists" 

A  Field  for  Literary  Jousting. 

(Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  October  "  Rebel  "  it  has  been  judged 
advisable  to  renew  ihe  competitions  contained  in  that  issue.) 

A . — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  new  and  original 
University  song,  adapted  to  music  not  necessarily  original. 

B. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  pen-and-ink 
cartoon  representing  in  the  role  of  a  rebel  any  prominent  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University. 

C. — We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  essay  in  the  style 
of  Bacon  entitled  "Of  Libraries".  Not  more  than  750  words  are 
allowed. 

Notice  to  Competitors. 

"  The  Lists  "  are  open  to  all  readers  of  The  Rebel. 

All  envelopes  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Lists"  Editor,  The  Rebel,  University 
College. 

The  name  and  address  (or  pseudonym)  of  every  competitor  must  be  written  on 
the  MS.  itself. 

Competitors  must  write  on  one  stde  of  the  paper  only.  Where  a  word  limit  is 
given  it  must  not  be  exceeded. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  printing  on  this  page  atiy  matter  sent  in  for 
competition,  whether  it  is  awarded  a  prize  or  not. 

The  Editor  reserves  the  right  of  withholding  any  award,  in  case,  in  his  opinion, 
the  matter  submitted  is  not  of  sufficient  merit. 

All  entries  for  the  above  competitions  must  reach  the  Editor  on  or  before  Saturday, 
December  8th,  1917. 

Exchanges. 

The  Rebel  acknowledges  the  following  exchange:  Queen's 
Journal,  a  bi-weekly. 


Notice. 

Anyone  possessing  a  copy  of  The  Rebel,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  and 
willing  to  dispose  of  it,  is  urged  to  communicate  with  some  member 
of  the  Editorial  staff. 


THE  REBEL 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  LITERARY  DRUMMER. 


McLelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart. 

The  Editor  looked  very,  important  and  said,  "Its  time  you  went  over  the  top". 
"Went  over  what?"  said  I,  "Went  over  the  top,  you're  getting  fat  and  lazy,  you 
smoke  too  much,  and  The  Rebel  comes  out  next  week,  so  you  will  have  to  go 
on  a  trench  raid".  I  sighed,  but  although,  like  the  young  officer  at  Waterloo, 
my  flesh  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  dangers  my  undaunted  spirit  would 
carry  me  into,  yet  I  obeyed.  I  crawled  to  the  nearest  listening  post,  I  mean  I 
went  to  the  'phone.  I  ordered  a  barrage  fire  on  King  St.,  I  mean,  confound  these 
war-books,  I  mean  I  asked  if  Mr.  McLelland  was  in  and  was  it  convenient  for 
him,  etc.,  etc.  Now  this  was  really  courageous.  Instead  of  tackling  the  easiest 
job  first,  and  letting  Mr.  Gundy  beat  me  at  golf,  I  plunged  boldly  into  the  un- 
known, and  prompted  by  that  mischievous  little  imp  of  Melinda  St.,  proposed  to 
enfilade  the  trench  of  Messrs.  McLelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart.  Now  it  is  one 
thing  to  press  a  Button  tactfully,  and  quite  another  to  attack  a  whole  trinity  of 
publishers.  However,  in  spite  of  a  vague  disquieting  sense  that  I  was  in  danger 
of  perishing  everlastingly,  I  marched  down  the  communication  trench  and  fell 
suddenly  into  McLelland's  dug-out,  I  mean,  office.  When  the  first  shock  was 
over  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  nice,  and  did  not  mean  to  do  any  harm.  So  with 
horrid  treachery  I  brought  out  a  bomb,  I  mean  a  copy  of  The  Rebel,  and  threw 
it  at  him.  He  was  visibly  impressed,  I  might  say  struck,  and  surrendered  at 
once.  We  were  soon  chatting  amicably,  as  the  newspapers  say,  and  he  showed 
me  the  photographs  with  which  the  walls  of  his  dug-out  were  adorned.  Rupert 
Brooke,  beloved  of  the  gods,  was  there,  Ralph  Connor  in  khaki,  Isabel  Mackay, 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  and  others  of  the  genus  irritabile.  Then  Mr.  Stewart, 
the  third  person  of  the  trinity,  came  in.  He  gives  you  a  good  strong  grip;  perhaps 
a  sort  of  relic  of  the  old  Stewart  "divine  right".  He  also  cordially  confirmed 
his  partner's  sporting  adhesion  to  The  Rebel  cause.  Mr.  Goodchild  I  did  not 
see  in  the  flesh,  but  had  a  vision  of  him  in  a  fine  pose  on  the  walls  of  the  dug-out, 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  that  eminent  Philistine  Tommy  Church.  I  carried 
away  a  pleasant  sunny  memory,  and  three  books  as  souvenirs  of  a  glorious  raid. 
Here  they  are: 

(1)  Up  the  Hill  and  Over,  by  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay.  $1.35.  A  book 
with  real  children  in  it  always  finds  a  soft  place  in  my  heart.  Here  are  some 
delightfully  quaint  real  children.  Bubble  Burke  and  Ann  are  irresistible.  Aunt 
Sykes  is  not  unworthy  to  be  named  with  the  immortal  Mrs.  Poyser.  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  more  about  Mournful  Mark.  Esther  Coombe  is  wholly 
charming.    You  really  must  make  their  acquaintance  without  delay. 

(2)  A  Canadian  Twilight,  by  Bernard  Freeman  Trotter.  SI. 25.  I  opened 
the  little  book,  with  the  sad  little  picture  on  the  cover,  thinking  that  it  was  but 
one  more  frail  monument  that  pietas  had  reared,  and  that  its  interest  would  be 
largely  personal.  But  I  was  at  once  caught  and  held  by  the  authentic  note 
which  one  may  not  confound  nor  doubt  nor  deny.  For  those  who  have  known 
the  gallant  young  soldier,  or  for  those  to  whom  he  is  but  the  emblem  of  the  many 
who  have  trodden  that  terrible  road,  here  is  the  root  of  the  matter,  true  poetry, 
a  gift  too  rare  and  precious  not  to  be  received  with  humility  and  giving  of  thanks. 
What  longings  and  memories  do  these  lines  awake — 
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"O  a  lush  green  English  meadow — it's  there  that  I  would  lie — 
A  skylark  singing  overhead,  scarce  present  to  the  eye, 
And  a  row  of  wind-blown  poplars  against  an  English  sky." 

(From  "The  Poplars",  Oxford,  Sept.  1916). 
(3)  Poems  of  Today.  An  Anthology.  $1.00.  The  English  Association  has 
done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  English  letters,  but  it  has  done  no  greater 
service  than  the  gathering  of  this  Anthology.  To  many  Flecker,  Hodgson, 
Francis  Thompson,  Lascelles  Aberqrombie  are  still  shadows  of  names.  Here  are 
all  the  things  that  mark  the  passing  of  poetry  from  the  Victorian  into  the  newer 
age  gathered  together  like  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  May  the  English  Associa- 
tion in  Canada  soon  add  a  worthy  offering  from  Canadian  poets. 

II. 

CASSELL  &  CO. 

If  a  publisher  came  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah  it  was  Cassell.    I  feel  quite  sure 
about  that,  though  I  might  not  be  able  to  explain  how  he  got  in.    There  is  a 
Rabbinical  legend  which  purports  to  explain  how  the  devil  got  into  the  ark. 
He  was  waiting  about  disconsolately  watching  the  animals  go  in,  when  it  came 
to  the  donkey's  turn.     The  donkey  seemed  undesirous  of  salvation  and  refused 
to  be  coaxed  or  urged  to  proceed,  at  last  the  patriarch  lost  his  temper,  and  one 
regrets  to  say,  gave  the  donkey  a  vigorous  kick  exclaiming,  "get  in  you  devil", 
the  gentleman  in  question  promptly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  so  presumably 
survived  the  f^ood.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  hint  that  he  was  the  first  publisher. 
But  the  point  of  my  mental  meanderings  is  that  the  first  publisher  whose  name 
greeted  my  infant  ears,  and  who  is  associated    in  my  mind  with  the  days    of 
rocking-horses  and  Noah's  arks,  was  Cassell.    "Cassell's  Popular  Educator,"  com- 
plete in  twelve  parts,  made  me  what  I  am,  a  literary  drummer.    So  it  seemed  to 
me  a  very  daring  adventure  even  to  think  of  Cassell's  ancient  name  under  The 
Rebel  flag.     As  I  ascended  through  the  five  floors  that  lead  to  Mr.  Boyd's 
sanctum  I  felt  somewhat  like  one  who  is  revisiting  after  many  years   the  place 
where  his  childhood  has  been  spent,  and  who  fears  to  find  the  rooms  that  seemed 
so  spacious  to  him  sadly  shrunken,  the  house  that  seemed  a  universe  dwarfed  to 
a  mere  village  cottage.      If  Cassell's  representative  had  appeared  to  me   for 
example  under  the  guise  of  my  friend  who  drives  the  house  of  Dent  I  should 
almost  have  wept.     But  fate  was  kind  and  the  moment  I  saw  Mr.  Boyd  I  felt 
that  he  was  just  exactly  what  he  should  have  been,  what  I  had  always  thought 
Cassell's  must  be  like.     I  have  always  been  respectable,  and  I  feel  sometimes 
that  this  job  with  The  Rebel  is  not  quite  worthy  of  me,  but  now  that  Cassell's 
have  come  in  1  shall  feel  better.    Well,  we  talked.     Mr.  Boyd  told  me  a  little  of 
his  tastes  as  a  publisher.    I  had  not  thought  that  publishers  considered  anything 
but  returns  and  royalties  and  nth  editions.     But  Mr.   Boyd  likes  to  send  his 
sympathies  along  with  the  books  tliat  go  out  from  his  house.    On  his  walls  I  saw, 
along  with  "the  cloud  of  witnesses",  some  interesting  facsimiles  of  the  MSS.  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  names  whose  books  have  borne  the  Cassell's  imprint. 
Here  are  three  books  that  will  appeal  to  the  varied  tastes  of  the  readers  of  The 
Rebel  : 

(1)  With  Botha  and  Smuts  in  Africa.     By  W.  Whittall,  late  IJcut. 
Commander  R.  N.  Armoured  Car  Div.    $1.75  net.    The  more  spectacular  nature 
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of  the  fighting  on  the  great  European  battlefields  has  eclipsed  the  achievements 
of  the  latest  recruits  to  the  British  Empire,  the  daring  soldiers  of  S.  Africa. 
But  nothing  more  brilliant,  masterly,  and  resourceful  has  been  done  in  this  or 
any  other  war  than  the  conquest  of  the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

I  can  imagine  Julius  Caesar  reading  Mr.  Whittall's  narrative  with  intense  ap- 
preciation, recognizing  the  author  as  a  member  of  the  small  company  of  practical 
soldiers  who  can  wield  the  pen  no  less  brilliantly  than  the  sword.  If  you  open  Mr. 
Whittall's  book  you  will  not  be  able  to  lay  it  down  until  you  reach  the  last  page. 

(2)  The  Little  that  is  Good.  By  Harold  Begbie.  $1.50  net.  This  is  a 
story  of  a  vaster  warfare  that  knows  no  truce,  the  unending  fight  of  good  against 
evil.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Begbie's  earlier  books,  such  as  "  Broken  Earthen- 
ware," dealing  with  other  sides  of  the  same  subject  will  know  that  no  man  is 
better  fitted  by  sympathy  and  skill  of  his  craft  to  write  of  the  great  movement 
that  has  thrust  the  outposts  of  good  into  the  heart  of  materialism  and  the  terrible 
social  conditions  created  in  our  time  by  unrestricted  industrial  competition. 

"There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  when  the  Christian 
religion  ceased  to  be  a  religion,  and  became  an  appanage  of  law  and  manners.  .  .  . 
During  this  period  children  fainted  in  the  factories,  suffocated  in  chimneys,  fell 
down  exhausted  in  the  turnipfields,  and  huddled  together  in  verminous  rags 
under  the  arches  of  London".  For  the  rest  read  the  fascinating  chapter  entitled 
"George  Driver". 

(3)  A  General's  Letters  to  his  son  on  obtaining  his  Commission. 
35  cents  net.  In  quite  another  yet  very  real  sense  this  also  might  be  called  "The 
Little  that  is  Good."  It  is  quite  a  little  book,  and  its  title  is  quite  uninteresting. 
but  inside  it  is  all  good.  Thousands  of  young  Canadians  are  entering  the  army 
as  officers,  and  will  find  in  this  little  book,  if  it  be  their  good  fortune  to  buy  or 
receive  a  copy,  something  that  cannot  be  found  in  Otter  or  K.R.O.  Here  is  a 
little  story  characteristic  of  the  book  and  of  the  British  army — "One  day  a 
very  carefully  dressed  youngster  walked  into  the  Mess  with  a  self-satisfied  air. 
As  several  cadets  had  been  gazetted  and  we  did  not  know  which  he  was,  the 
Senior  Subaltern  asked  him  his  name,  to  which  he  replied  in  a  rather  la-de-da 
manner,  "My  name  is  Raymond  Vere  de  Vere  Grosvenor".  The  Senior  Subaltern 
said,  "Alright,  we  will  call  you  Buggins",  and  Buggins  he  was  called  as  long 
as  ever  he  remained  in  the  Regiment. 

III. 
DENT'S. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  nervous  when  the  phone  rings.  The  other  day  it  rang 
and  I  went  and  heard  a  pompous  voice  say,  "I,  er,  am  instructed,  er,  to  enter 
an  action  at  law,  er,  for  libel,  er,  against  you,  by  my,  er,  client,  Mr.  Button". 
I  was  swiftly  calculating  whether  I  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  ticket  for  Chicago, 
when  the  pompous  voice  broke  into  a  cackle,  and  I  knew  who  it  was,  up  to  his 
usual  little  mischievous  tricks.  When  last  I  saw  him  he  was  off  to  Ottawa  on 
very  big  business,  only  to  be  whispered  with  bated  breath.  As  he  talked  of 
$50,000  possible  profits,  I  turned  over  my  last  quarter  in  my  pocket  and  tried 
to  look  intelligent.  When  I  mildly  enquired  whether  the  profits  would  be  found 
in  a  lost  silk  hat  he  hastily  turned  the  subject  and  began  to  talk  rather  inco- 
herently about  the  difficulty  he  found  in  being  dignified- enough  and  the  grief  it 
was  to  Mrs.  Button.     I  deeply  sympathized  and  pointed  that  you  can  do  any- 
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thing  if  you  try  hard  enough  and  have  faith.  But  I  don't  think  he  has  much 
faith.  Anyhow  he  gave  me  three  books  and  told  me  to  clear  out  because  Peter 
McArthur  was  coming  and  there  wouldn't  be  room  for  anyone  else  because  he 
would  be  sure  to  bring  in  his  Red  Cow.  The  last  time  I  saw  Peter  McArthur  I 
told  him  all  the  worst  stories  I  knew.  He  did  not  smile,  but  when  I  had  finished 
he  informed  me  that  mine  were  but  the  bowdlerized  or  parlour  versions  of  certain 
stories  which  he  then  proceeded  to  relate.  Of  course  I  don't  wish  to  meet  Peter 
McArthur  again  unless  I  have  half  a  brick  ready,  and  you  can't  buy  half  a  brick 
now,  and  a  whole  brick  is  beyond  my  means.  So  I  went  away.  The  books  are 
really  very  good,  for  Dents. 

(1)  Italy  at  War.  By  Herbert  Vivian.  $2.50  net.  We  are  all  watching 
Italy  now  with  bated  breath.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  history  have  we  watched 
the  barbarian  hordes  break  through  the  mountain  barriers  and  swarm  down  into 
the  Italian  fields.  But  never  before  perhaps  has  so  much  of  destiny  hung  on  the 
issue.  What  is  the  Immanent  Will,  working  "like  a  knitter  drowsed",  about  to 
weave  out  of  the  perplexing  web?  Here  is  an  impressionist  book,  giving  one  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  Italy  at  war.  Mr.  Vivian  "needs  no  bush''.  His  own 
modest  words  may  describe  the  book — "  Perhaps  I  have  chronicled  too  many 
trivialities.  But  they  are  difficult  to  exclude  from  any  faithful  film;  they  are 
the  little  flicks  of  paint  which  go  to  make  up  an  impressionist  canvas;  they  are 
no  more  for  critical  or  microscopic  observation  than  leaves  in  a  landscape.  To 
quote  Dante  for  once, 

"Non  ti  curar  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 
We  are  grateful  for  the  trivialities,  and  find  the  book  of  enthralling  interest. 

(2)  The  Judgment  of  the  Orient.  By  K'ung  Yuan  Ku'suh.  35  cents. 
It  is  a  curious  sensation  to  find  the  calm,  inscrutable,  appraising  eyes  of  the  Far 
East  fixed  upon  the  restless  heaving  sea  of  Western  life.  In  this  tiny  volume  a 
much  travelled  Chinese  student  records  the  Orient's  judgment  of  the  war,  its 
causes,  and  the  nations  that  are  struggling  in  it.  His  main  thesis  is  arresting 
and  perhaps  to  a  Western  literal  mind  will  be  somewhat  amusing.  It  is  that  the 
war  is  essentially  a  sexual  war,  between  the  feminine  soul  of  Germany,  and  the 
masculine  soul  of  England.  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Here  is  a  sentence 
from  the  judgment  of  Italy.  "  I  have  looked  into  the  nation's  heart  but  cannot 
read  it.  The  outer  chambers  teem  with  dazzling  purposes,  but  there  are  cavernous 
recesses,  too,  which  hide  mysterious  authorities  of  malformation  and  restraint. 
It  is  the  heart  of  a  classical  and  pagan  God,  powerful  for  either  good  or  ill,  cunning 
prudent,  avaricious". 

The  printing  will  delight  the  hearts  of  those  who  know  what  good  printing  is. 

(3)  Pebbles  on  the  Shore.  By  Alpha  of  the  Plough.  35  cents.  Alpha  of 
the  Plough  may  be  known  in  heaven  by  that  delightful  name,  but  on  earth  his 
visiting  card  is  probably  inscribed  with  a  name  that  we  have  seen  blazing  on. 
the  cover  of  Prophets,  Priests  and  Kings,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  Sunday,  I  am 
tired  and  bored,  I  have  picked  up  "Pebbles  on  the  Shore",  and  lo,  the  giant 
Blunderbore  is  slain  by  a  pebble  through  his  empty  skull,  and  Alpha's  delightful 
whimsical  fancy  is  starting  my  jaded  mind  off  on  a  thousand  wild  dances  and 
moorland  tracks.  I  should  like  at  once  to  buttonhole  him  and  argue  with  him 
in  Mr.  Bradley's  best  manner  about  the  real  ground  of  the  relations  between 
the  hat  and  the  peg,  and  to  show  him  that  you  can  never  really  hang  a  hat  on 
a  f>eg.  But  I  must  not,  and  will  only  add,  if  bored,  take  two  Pebbles  after  meals, 
and  flatulence  will  disappear. 
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IV. 

S.  B.  GUNDY. 

If  all  publishers  played  golf  my  job  would  be  much  pleasanter.  Not  that 
It  is  unpleasant.  Far  from  it;  the  unfortunate  incidents  are  few  and  far  between. 
Occasionally  one  does  meet  an  unworthy  representative  of  a  great  house.  I  did 
meet  one  a  little  while  ago  whose  manners  convinced  me  that  Ulysses  must  have 
left  him  behind  on  Circe's  island.  Sed  de  his  altum  silentium.  But  a  publisher 
should  be  an  optimist,  and  there  is  nothing  like  golf  for  producing  that  frame  of 
mind.  Every  drive  is  taken  in  hand  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  going  to 
be  at  least  220  yards  long.  Every  hole  is  a  possible  three.  At  the  same  time  it 
applies  the  continual  corrective  of  experience,  for  every  drive  is  not  220  yards  long, 
nor  is  every  hole  done  in  3.  So  you  get  the  ideal  temperament,  optimism  balanced 
by  experience.  Now  if  I  should  say  that  I  was  describing  Mr.  Gundy,  I  should 
be  open  to  the  charge  of  spreading  the  butter  too  thick.  But  I  am  sure  that  his 
experience  as  President  of  a  large  golf  club,  with  all  sorts  of  difficult  people  to 
humour  and  keep  in  good  temper,  as  well  as  his  golfing  experience  must  often 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  difficult  business  of  publishing.  This  month  he 
is  giving  us  a  supply  of  fiction  for  relaxation: 

(1)  The  Inner  Door.  By  Alan  Sullivan.  $1.35  net.  Mr.  Sullivan  needs 
no  introduction  to  Canadian  readers.  Moreover  he  is  a  Rebel.  In  his  latest 
novel  he  carries  us  into  the  heart  of  the  great  problems  that  still  loom  up  before 
us  for  decision  when  the  present  terror  is  overpast.  We  have  yet  to  fight  through 
the  vaster  issue  of  the  fundamental  opposition  between  Labour  and  Capital. 
The  enthralling  story  points  the  way  to  at  least  some  of,  the  lines  along  which 
the  age-long  conflict  will  work  itself  out.  No  Canadian  can  afford  to  pass  by  a 
book  of  Alan  Sullivan's  and  least  of  all  his  latest. 

(2)  The  Second  Fiddle.  By  Phyllis  Bottome.  $1.35  net.  If  you  want  to 
know,  in  the  midst  of  international  politics  and  Armageddon,  who  or  what  the 
Second  Fiddle  is,  you  must  read  the  book  for  yourself.  You  will  not  regret  letting 
that  Essay  on  the  Growth  of  the  Republican  Idea  slide.  I  know  this  is  horribly 
immoral  and  opposed  to  my  inmost  convictions,  but  you  must  put  the  blame  on 
the  Second  Fiddle. 

(3)  CecUiaof  the  Pink  Roses.  By  Katharine  Haviland  Taylor.  $1.25  net. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  yet  why  the  Second  Fiddle  is  worth  10  cents  more  than  Cecilia. 
When  you  have  read  them  both  you  may  try  to  solve  the  riddle,  if  the  charm  of 
Cecilia  has  not  made  you  forget  all  about  it.  The  two  books  together  are  at 
least  worth  one  old  Essay,  eh,  what? 
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